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REMOTE MICROPHONE 


BROAD RX FREQUENCY COVERAGE: VHF RX 115 MHz to 180 MHz (with 
less than 0.158uV sensitivity for 12DB SINAD between 130 and 165 MHz 


S eect st typical, spec guaranteed in ham bands only). Plus incredible UHF RX 
> 50 Watts out on 2M, 40 on 70cm, 10 ad 3W Lo. capability of 328 MHz to 500 MHz! Supplied TX is Amateur Bands only, 
> Eight kinds of scan, including scan for correct CTCSS. but can be modified for MARS & CAP. proof of participation is required. 


>» Industry standard DTMF paging and code squelch. 


>» Repeater mode plus Full Duplex Cross Band Op. For more information on this and other STANDARD products, contact your nearest STANDARD dealer. 
> Impressive display and logical operation. Specifications, price and features are subject to change without obligation or notice. 

» Separate Volume and Squelch controls for each band. sa Amateur Radio Products, Inc. 

»> Automatic mute gives priority to one band. ST ee Se pias 

> Built in CTCSS Encode/Decode. (312) 763-0081 

> Much more... 


CIRCLE 36 ON READER SERVICE CARD 


Early Reservation Information 


General Chairman, Dave Grubb, KC8CF 


* Giant 3 day Flea Market 


Information 
General Information: (513) 454-1456 
FAX: (513) 890-5464 Attn: Hamvention, 
or, write to 
Hamvention, Box 964, Dayton, OH 45401-0964 
Lodging Information: (513) 223-2612 

(No Reservations by Phone) 
Flea Market Information: (513) 454-1880 Daytime 

(513) 767-1107 Evening 

Lodging 
Please write to Lodging, Dayton Hamvention, 
Chamber Plaza, 5th & Main Streets, 
Dayton, OH 45402-2400 or refer to our 1992 
Hamvention program for a listing of hotel/motels in the 
Dayton area. 
Special Awards 
Nominations are requested for Amateur of the Year, 
Special Achievement and Technical Excellence 
awards. Refer to the Hamvention Program for 
nomination form or contact Hamvention Awards 
Chairman, Box 964, Dayton, OH 45401-0964. 


* Exhibits 


Asst. General Chairman, Ken Allen, KB8KE 


* Activities for the Non-Ham 


1993 Deadlines 
Award Nominations: March 1 
Advance Registration and Banquet: 
USA - April 2 Canada - March 26 
Flea Market Space: February 1 


Flea Market 

Flea Market Tickets (valid all 3 days) will be sold IN ADVANCE 
ONLY. No spaces sold at gate. A maximum of 3 spaces per 
person (non-transferable). Electricity is now available ina 
portion of the last Flea Market row for $40 additional per space. 
Rental tables and chairs are not available in the Flea Market. 
Vendors MUST order an admission ticket when ordering Flea 
Market spaces. Please send a separate check for Flea Market 
space(s) and admission ticket(s). Spaces will be allocated by 
the Hamvention committee from all orders received by 
February 1. Please use 1st class mail only. 


Notification of Flea Market space assignment will be mailed by 
March 15, 1993. Checks will not be deposited until after the 
selection process is complete. 


HAMVENTION Is sponsored by the Dayton Amateur Radio Association Inc. | 
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Dayton Hamvention 1993 
Advance Registration 


Reservation Deadline: USA -April 2, Canada-March 26 
Flea Market Reservation Deadline: February 1 


Enclose check or money order for amount indicated in 


U.S. dollars and type or print your name and address clearly. 


Make checks payable to: 
Dayton HAMVENTION 


Mail to - Dayton Hamvention Box 1446, Dayton, OH 45401-1446 


Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip+4_ ss - - 
Daytime Phone # (_) 


How Many 
Admission @ $11.00* $ e 
(valid all 3 days) 
Grand Banquet @ $22.00** $ 
Alt. Act. Luncheon 
(Saturday) —  @se00 $ 
(Sunday) @ $8.00 $ 
Flea Market + $30/1 space 
(Max.3 spaces) $60/2 adjacent 

__$150/3 adjacent $ 
Electricity add $40.00/space $ 
Covered tent $215.00 ea. $ 

Total $ 


* $14.00 at door 
**¢24.00 at door, if available 


Evening Phone #(_) 
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AMATEUR COMMUNICATIONS FORUM 


If The Glove Fits... 
Dear Sirs: 


Congratulations on Amateur Commu- 
nications. The name fits like a glove. 


7B, 
Larry Amann, K5TQN 
Ormond Beach, FL 


* * 


We Love You Too, Erich 


Dear Sirs: 


Income problems forced me to cancel 
all my radio magazines, except for 


PENNSYLVANIA - BUCKS COUNTY 


KA3MYN_ > 


Grid Sq. FN 20 


STATION DATE UTC MHz | AST | MODE 
| al he. 


Erich F. Guenzel 
P.O. Box 259 Ren 
Fountainville, PA 18923 C 


Pse QSL Tnx 


yours. Love the antenna projects and 
FCC info. 


Erich F. Guenzel 
Fountainville, PA 


Reciprocally Yours 


Dear Editor: 


During a recent visit to the U.S. | 
purchased the September 1992 copy 
of your magazine from Universal Ra- 
dio in Columbus, Ohio. Congratula- 
tions on an excellent magazine. The 
article by Leo Bloom was great pub- 
licity for New Zealand and prompted 
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me to send you the enclosed informa- 
tion on reciprocal amateur radio li- 
censing between our countries. 


Our policy nowis very much an “open 
door” policy, no hassle, no applica- 
tion, no fee. It is valid for 28 days of 
operation on VHF and UHF bands 
only. H.F. operation does require a 
permit, but again, ona hassle free, no 
prior application basis. The license is 
issued over the counter by the New 
Zealand Radio Frequency Service. 
This permit is available to those coun- 
tries with reciprocal agreements, as 
has the U.S. 


R.A. Garlick, ZL3AAA 
Greymouth, New Zealand 


Never Fear... 
Amateur Communications 
Ils Here 


Gentlemen: 


Something has gone wrong. | did not 
receive the last two issues of your 
magazine. Did the mail lose them? | 
have all your other magazines. The 
important thing is that | save all of 
them from Volume |, #1 up. Do what- 
ever is necessary to replace those 
two. Your magazine is the best I’ve 
seen ina long time. 


Leonard Schaafsma, W8SPX 
Grand Rapids, MI 


That’s Grrrreat! 
To the Editors: 


Great magazine! Great rates! Great 


new name! Always on time. Here’s my 
renewal! 


Al Onyskin, KB2JGZ 
Huntington, NY 


Lane’s J-Pole A Success 


Dear Rita: 


This is a photo of the “J Pole” copper 
antenna | built over plans (by Pat 
Lane, W40QG) in the August 1992 
issue of your magazine. It works like 
a champion! | made a few modifica- 
tions to suit the materials | had avail- 
able. Total cost $7.40. 


See you in Miami at the Hamboree. 
73s. 


C.E. “Buzz” Showalter, W4UJL 
Orlando, FL 
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December 7, 1992 


Hi again Bob, 


After our very nice phone discussion recently concerning 
your reporting of little or no 6-meter VHF activity from your 
sources during the past several months, | have decided to 
update you and readers. The “Magic Band” of 6 meters has 
been open from this QTH many, many times during this 
period. As you recall, | had 8 “VK” contacts during the 
excellent F2 opening back on April 17. Since then, | made 
over 100 QSOs with over 25 states and 11 countries during 
the big VHF contest of 13 and 14 June 1992, also worked 
TG9AJR and YS1AG on 16 June. | won the SMIRK 6-meter 
VHF contest for Florida, (20-21 June) plus many hundreds of 
contacts including DX during July and August, 1992. So, let’s 
start with mid October ’92... 


12 Oct.: 21:37 UTC, 7 LUs! 3 Grids! LU2EIO, LU2DGO, 
LU3EW, LU8AHW, LU4DMX, LUS5EMM, LU6DTN, most with 
5-9+ sigs.! 


18 Oct.: 18:14 UTC, 8 states including IN, WI, IL, MI, MD, NC, 
VA, FL! 


24 Oct.: 01:22 UTC, VESFGU, Canada plus WB8, OH and N8, 
MI. 


25 Oct.: 00:16 UTC, NSWQxX, TX. 

03 Nov.: 00:19 UTC, N5TIP, TX and K5ZXE, OK. 

18 Nov.: 02:33 UTC, WA1T, NH and WA1BAR, CT 5-9s. 
(Note: W2CAP/B-Cape Cod, MA and KS2T/B beacons were 
5-9-9 ‘till 05:00 UTC and after many CQs no other contacts 
were made. This is at 12 midnight EST!) 


23 Nov.: 00:23 UTC, 7 QSOs, 6 states, AK, AR, MS, FL, TX, 
LA. 


28 Nov.: 02:30 UTC, 3 states, AL, AR, MI! 
29 Nov.: 15:45 UTC, No. FL! 


30 Nov.: 02:22 UTC, 8 states! NY, FL, MI, OH, CT, NJ, NH, 
PA plus Canada! 


All contacts were made with my QRP station of 10 watts or 
less and my home-brew 7-element cubical quad at 32 feet. 


73s, 
Tom Glaze, KC4SUS 
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Editor’s Note: KC4SUS writes in response to 6-meter VHF 
activity reports on our Ham Briefs section. Turn to page 29 for 
writer’s comments. 


GRID LOCATOR EL-95 
DX GRID FLORIDA 


SMIRK #5658 DADE COUNTY 


KC4SUS 


TOM GLAZE Ex: WA4NZV 
10515 S.W. 138th Ct. DL4zV 
Miami, FL 33186 
CONFIRMING QSO 
fovr[wonmm] vem [ ure [est] away | we | 


Network QSL (316) 443-726) 


O PSE QSL O TNX 


Good thoughts and a get-well wish go out to our publisher 
KC4NOF, whois currently recuperating from an accident 
he suffered during the Holidays. 


Amateur Communications staff 
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Puerto Rico's 


First Radio Amateurs 


Original article by Joaquin Agusty, PR4JE 


I'm writing these 
lines atthe request 
of my friend Juan 
S.Sepulveda, 
KP4Q\M, vice pres- 
ident of the Puerto 
Rico Radio Club. 
Since | am not a 
writer and have 
never been inter- 
ested in publishing 
matters, | hope 
you'll be kind 
enough to forgive 
my errors in com- 
position. I'm writ- 
ing for the radio 
amateurs of today, 
club members and 
nonmembers, who 
don't know much 
about the trials and 
tribulations of ra- 
dio amateurs of 
yesteryear. Many 
of you may be in- 
terested in finding 
out how the pioneers of radio "man- 
aged" fifty years ago. 


Before | proceed any further, let it be 
known that tools:are my hobby, yet 
building my first galena radio was 
quite a project! | bought the galena, 
two binding posts and a pair of inex- 
pensive earphones from Electro Im- 
porting Co., in New York. For the rest 
of the parts, | had to turn to local 
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Galena radio built by Joaquin Agusty, PR4JE, in 1916. This was his first radio. It used batteries and headphones. This 
is one of the main pieces featured at the Radio Museum in Puerto Rico. 


vendors since my budget only went so 
far. | waxed a 2" diam. by 9" length 
cardboard tube, and wound 8" of 
No.20 wire around it. | affixed two 
small boards at the ends of the tubein 
order to mount them later on the wood 
base. At the center of the small wood 
boards | fastened two bronze termi- 
nals taken from a large dead battery. 
| cut two 1/8" bronze bars and affixed 
them to the sides of the wood plates. 


| then built bronze sliders, which 
mounted onto the small bronze bars, 
made contact along the wire turns. 
(See photo above). Buttons from my 
shoes served as handles for the slid- 
ers. The bars were connected to both 
battery posts at both ends, this way | 
would be able to select the number of 
turns until the signals were tuned. 


The tin | needed came from a few 
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Clockwise from left: 

galena receiver, 1920; 
home-brewed voltmeter, 1917; 
motor made by Agusty, 1978. 


carefully removed Menier chocolate 
wrappers. Neatly pressed, they were 
placed between wax-coated sheets 
of silk paper (no paraffin available at 
the time). If asked, | couldn't tell the 
capacity of this fixed condenser, (at 
the time, | didn't know what a micro- 
farad was). 


When everything was wired and ready 
to work, | connected the ground and 
the antenna. The antenna was along 
wire with white ceramic insulators. It 
was installed as high as was possible 
between two bamboo trees. | put the 
earphones on and moving the "cat's 
whiskers" over the galena, | only heard 
static. There was no doubt that my 
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receiver worked. 


Finally, one night | heard continuous 
signals, but was unable to understand 
them because | didn't know Morse 
code at the time. | interested my son 
Enrique Camunas in my project and 
then proceeded to built a key from 
metal scraps and a piece of can. We 
learned enough CW to interpret sig- 
nals coming from the government sta- 
tion NAU at Puerta de Tierra. This 
particular station used a spark trans- 
mitter visible from the road at the front 
of the station. It communicated with 
ships at sea. Only when these ships 
were close to shore, were we able to 
capture their signals. We had to build 
anew and better receiver. My mistake 
was thinking thatwe needed more coil 
turns in order to achieve greater reach! 


| built a new receiver--which looked 


more like a coffin than anything else- 
-using a 10" diam. by 24" length tube. 


Battery charger built by Agusty, 
also on exhibit at the Museum. 
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| procured No.32 wire from 
a friend and carefully 
wound thousands of turns 
marking each tenth turn, 
making contact with aclip. 
As adetector | tried adrop 
of sulfuric acid, Molib- 
denum crystals, iron 
pyrites, etc. and ended up 
going back to the original 
galena which proved 
easier to handle and bet- 
ter all around. 


This receiver did not work 
better than the first and it 
only used ten wire turns to 
tune into all that could be 
heard. It ended up in the 
hands of an electrician by 
the name of Salvador Gil, 
now gone. His brother 
Pedro Gil, a highly-edu- 
cated man and a radio 
enthusiast, still lives in 
Hato Rey. 


My antenna had to be taken down 
during World War |, as ordered by the 
Federal government. As soon as ar- 
mistice was confirmed on November 
11, 1918, | reinstalled it and eagerly 
pursued electricity and radio studies 
and experimentations with even 
greater enthusiasm than before. | 
obtained any and all books and cata- 
logues that were published on the 
subject at the time. 


By that time, | had become a member 
of the ARRL and began to construct 
my first 500-watt spark transmitter, of 
which only pictures remain. | must 
add that we would visit all the ships 
from the Porto Rico line; the San 
Juan, the Ponce, the Coamo, etc., 
and | became friendly with the opera- 
tors who later proved to be quite help- 
ful and who visited me at my shack. 
One of them gave me an old Coamo 
antenna switch and two high-voltage 
condensers known as "Layden Jars". 
| still have both of these. The con- 
densers were glass jars coated with 
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This intercommunicator was built in 1920 by PR4JE. 


copper inside and out and had 4- 
microfarad power. These improved 
my spark transmitter. One of these 
operators was Dick Schell always a 
good friend, even though | haven't 
seen him for about 50 years. May God 
bless him. 


My first spark transmitter had a rotary 
gap and was so loud that it could be 
heard on San Jose Street and many 
people used to come up to the shack 
to see what was going on. I'm sure 
many thought | was insane. 


The truth is that my signals were not 
being heard anywhere. Energy losses 
were great, to the extent that my wife's 
mother complained that sparks would 
fly off from her iron bed. 


The worst came later, when a naval 
officer came to visit to inform me that 
| was causing interference with their 
station. He invited me to the station 
where | met Commander Herzog--for 
whom | later built a receiver. The 


Commander lent me a 400-question 
and answer exam book so that | could 
obtain an operator's licenses for myself 
and for the station. My son Camunas 
wentfirst. He took and passed the exam 
and came to be Puerto Rico's first ama- 
teur radio operator with the call PR4LG. 
Then | went. 


The exam was made up of the techni- 
cal section and the 18 words in the 
telegraphy section. The test papers 
returned from Washington and | had 
passed. My call letters were PR4JE 
and | had been issued a license. | 
remember that one of the questions 
required a correct drawing of a dia- 
gram of the transmitter and explana- 
tion of the function of each of its parts. 


| was supposed to be transmitting on 
two-hundred meters (back then fre- 
quencies were not in cycles and, of 
course, not in megacycles). But, | 
didn't know where | was. | ordered a 
wave gauge which included a shielded 
variable condenser, a few inter- 
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changeable coils andasmall 
flashlight bulb. It came with 
a calibrated chart and | tried 
placing the coil at the an- 
tenna output. | was on 400 
meters, the ships' frequency! 
Nowonder they complained. 
| adjusted the oscillator down 
to 200 meters. Interference 
with NAU was now reduced 
by 90%, but theirs contin- 
ued to bother me and there 
was no hope in sight! Still, 
no one heard me. 


One day, someone visited 
me. He was anew and ami- 
able radio enthusiast who 
had just obtained a De For- 
est galena receiver. This 
receiver was the kind that 
could be placed on a pane! 
on which other items could 
be added later on. He told 
me that he had built a four- 
tube transmitter on a board 
and that he was waiting for 
his license, as he had just 
taken the exam. He was 
surprised to see alll had and 
had built. Since then, we 
became inseparable friends. 
His name is Jesus T. Pinero, 
PR4KT. (Note that at the 
time the letter W was not in use). 


We got to work in trying to convince 
our friends Pedro Rodriguez, J.M. 
Maduro, Leopoldo V. Bello, Luis 
Rexach and Arthur Mescus to join our 
efforts and founded the Porto Rico 
Radio Club, Inc. in 1921. Later we 
took-in Arturo E. Saldana, Mario 
Castro Fernandez, Juan Luis Caselas, 
Perucho Leon, Carrero de Mayaguez, 
Facundo Bueso and many more | fail 
to remember. Most of them took their 
exams and some set up their own 
stations. 


After unsuccessful attempts, one night 
Pinero called me on the telephone. | 
had a feeling. Excitedly he told me 
that he was picking up my signals, and 
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Agusty built this microphone in 1922. The base was taken from a 
telephone. It was used for important events at WKAQ. 


for me to try to listen to his. And that's 
how it happened. We established 
communication, he with voice and | 
with dots and dashes. This was the 
first radio communication between 
two amateurs in Puerto Rico. The 
news got around and soon | was being 
visited by doctors, lawyers, Supreme 
Courtjudges, businessmen and even 
Puerto Rico's Treasurer, at the time. 


| would give Pinero the names of the 
persons that were with me and he 
would answer me by radio, greeting 
them and encouraging them to be- 
come members of the Club. We heard 
everything on a Magnavox speaker. 
This would go on every night. 


The Club's membership increased 


rapidly. Our monthly dues 
were .75¢, and members 
were given personal but- 
ton-pins with a special 
space reserved for the call 
numbers of those who had 
tested and passed. Club 
membership rose to 408, 
95% were active members. 


Atone point, the need arose 
for a magazine to be pub- 
lished. The first two issues 
were mimeographed. The 
ones that followed were 
printed by Real Hnos. with 
a two-color cover. ARRL 
supplied us with clichés. 
We also obtained them from 
Photoengraving whose 
owners were also members 
of the Club. 


The magazine was written 
in English and Spanish by 
Pinero and Rexach. 1,500 
copies would be printed and 
issued to club members, 
sent to operators in Latin 
America and Europe, and 
the rest were distributed 
among anyone else who 
was interested in radio. We 
rented an office in San José. 
There were chairs, tables and a West- 
ern Electric transmitter we acquired 
from the Surplus store, in order to 
transmit technical information, mu- 
sic, etc. 


It was 1921. We needed to build 
better receivers and transmitters. | 
ordered a new tube recently manu- 
factured by Cunningham in Califor- 
nia. The tubes were called "audions". 
| obtained jacks, plugs, and the tele- 
phone and then proceeded to build 
spider web coils and two audio trans- 
formers. | removed the plates from 
the center of door bell transformers, 
and then coiled these with insulated 
wire from a Ford ignition system: 200 


(Continued on page 60) 
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ARRL News 


Pictured here in a recent ceremony are Chuck Motes, of the Explorers; John Hennessey, KJ4KB; Rosalie White, 
WA1STO; Dave Summer, K12Z, (Executive Vice President of ARRL); Brad Thomas, KC1EX; Doug Stone, (accepting 
certificate); Les Andrew, Andrew Motes and David Moskal. 


Newington, CT —Area “Explorers” gota 
high-tech boost last December when the 
American Radio Relay League (ARRL) 
announced its sponsorship of Explorer 
Post 73. ARRL is a national organization 
of Amateur Radio operators. Explorers 
are the highest rank in the Boy Scouts of 
America. The co-educational group in- 
cludes members inthe 14 to 20 year-old 
age group. 

Rosalie White, Educational Activities 


¢ TenTec, Kenwood, Icom, and Yaesu Rigs Supported. 
@ Advanced PACKET CLUSTER/QSY Support. 
@ Support for ALL Major CALL SIGN DATABASES. 


$69.95 Complete, 


"> 
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THE WORLD LEADER IN LOGGING SOFTWARE! 


The WB2OPA LogMaster Plus/Plus 


HF Logging System for PC Compatibles 
@ Highly Acclaimed CLEAR, UNCLUTTERED User Screens. 


Manager for ARRL says that the League 
looks forward to being active in the scout- 
ing movement again. She added that in 
the past, scouting has been one of the 
traditional routes into Amateur Radio and 
other technical areas, and many who work 
at the League look forward to participating 
inthis project. 

White says the organization plans to help 
the Explorers with a variety of electronics 
projects, and possibly develop classes 


¢# Used By The GORDON WEST Radio School. 

¢ COMPETITIVE UPGRADES For LOGIC, DXBase, 
And Others - ONLY $39.95 - CALL FOR DETAILS! 

# Easy To Use, MENU DRIVEN, Report Generator. 


Demo Disk $5.00 (Refundable With Purchase) 
Sensible Solutions (800) 538-0001 


P.O. Box 474, Middletown, NJ 07748, U.S.A, 


Outside Of U.S. And Canada: (908) 495-5066 
VISA And MasterCard Accepted 
‘Professional Software For The Radio Amateur - The Difference /s Clear To See" 


European Distributor: LE, Reimers Box 213, S-261 23 Landskrona, Sweden Tel: 0418-14174 


leading toward Amateur Radio licenses 
forthem. 

The post roster includes Jesse Marsan, 
James Motes and Andrew Motes of 
Plainville, Marc Petruzzi of South Windsor 
and Monique LaPointe of Bristol. Adult ad- 
visors are Charles Motes, Jr. of Plainville, 
Leslie Andrew of West Hartford, Susan 
Fredrickson of Pleasant Valley and Jack 
McLaughlin of Southington. 
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PROPAGATION CONCEPTS 


“Big Brother” Is Watching You 


By James G. Lee, W6VAT 


story of radio propagation with a 

discussion of an astronomical 
body such as our Sun, butif it wasn’t 
for our “big brother” out in space, not 
only would there be no amateur ra- 
dio—none of us would be here. It is 
the Sun’s radiated energy in the form 
of heat, light, ultra-violet rays, and 
particulate matter, which works in com- 
bination with our oceans and atmo- 
sphere to provide the necessary envi- 
ronment for life as we know it to exist. 


I t may seem strange to begin the 


Since the Sun’s diameter is 108 times 
that of the Earth’s, we receive only a 
tiny fraction of the immense amount of 
radiation it produces. Yetits light and 
heat make almostall life viable, and it 
acts as a giant irrigation system for us 
and all vegetation which flourishes on 
the Earth. The average yearly rainfall 
for the entire Earth has been calcu- 
lated to be 32", or almost 3 feet. This 
amount of water weighs about 480 
million million tons, (1 million million 
tons is 1 tera-ton, or 10’* tons.) Since 
water has to be lifted by evaporation 
from every ocean, river, and lake to an 
altitude of 2,000 to 3,000 feet before 
it can fall back as rain, lifting this 
amount of water requires about 220 
billion horsepower continuously 
throughout the year, every year. 


But the Sun provides other necessi- 
ties as well. It provides light and other 
forms of radiation which turn our sky 
blue, heat the surface to livable tem- 
peratures, and produce theionosphere 
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which allows us to pursue our excel- 
lent hobby —ham radio. So it is only 
appropriate that we look into this giant 
nuclear fusion reactor and its effects 
throughout our solar system. 


The Sun Itself 


Ever since science began studying 
the Sun, many theories have been put 
forth as to the source of its energy. 
Known to be largely gaseous, scien- 
tists thought its tremendous gravity 
caused its material to be drawn in- 
wardly toward its core. Such contrac- 
tion would cause extreme heating, 
along with a tendency for the Sun to 
shrink. But the calculated rate of shrink- 
age is such that the Sun could only 
have lasted about ten million years 
and still maintained its output. 


It was also thought that meteors fall- 
ing into the Sun helped replenish its 
fuel supply, but this was also proven 
incorrect. At first glance, the Sun ap- 
pears to be a giant furnace where 
ordinary combustion is taking place, 
but scientific measurement of its tem- 
peratures proves the Sun tobe too hot 
for ordinary combustion to be sus- 
tained. Combustion, as we knowit, is 
a process of oxidation, and thus 
chemical. The Sun’s temperatures are 
far too hot to allow ordinary chemical 
processes to take place. 


Inthelate 1920s the “quantum theory” 
in physics was developed, and it pro- 


vided scientists with the tools to de- 
rive plausible theories for the Sun’s 
immense generation of power. In 
1926, the British physicist Sir Arthur 
Eddington suggested that only sub- 
atomic nuclear processes would have 
the ability to generate such power. He 
reasoned that, at the great tempera- 
tures appearing in the Sun’s interior, 
sub-atomic particles would have suf- 
ficient energy to smash into one an- 
other thus liberating large amounts of 
energy. 


The difficulty here is that like-particles 
tend to repel one another, and are 
less likely to fuse into a heavier ele- 
ment and release any energy. In 1928, 
the quantum theory showed that par- 
ticles did not have to overcome this 
repulsion barrier, but could “tunnel” 
under it. Eddington’s theory now be- 
came plausible, and nuclear “fusion” 
processes could be achieved inter- 
nally to the Sun. 


Ten years later, two physicists, Hans 
Bethe and Carl von Weiszacker inde- 
pendently derived equations giving 
two possible explanations for the 
nuclear processes occurring in the 
Sun's interior. The first possibility, 
called the carbon cycle, changes hy- 
drogen into helium by using carbon as 
a catalyst. In this reaction, immense 
amounts of energy are released. The 
second is known as the “proton-pro- 
ton” chain which also changes hydro- 
gen into helium. In this process, stable 
nitrogen atoms are struck with hydro- 
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Figure 1 
Cross-section of sun showing major features. 
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gen nuclei (protons) resulting in he- 
lium and the release of large quanti- 
ties of energy. 


Figure 1 shows across-section of the 
Sun along withits major features. The 
temperature of the core is thought to 
be about 14 million degrees 
Celsius(°C). This heat passes through 
a “radiation zone” approximately 
292,000 miles thick. Beyond this dis- 
tance the heat passes through a “con- 
vection zone”, whichis about 140,000 
miles thick, to the surface or “photo- 
sphere”. The photosphere is about 
3,100 miles deep and its tempera- 
tures range from 4,500 to 5,800 °C. 


Above the photosphere, lies the chro- 


mosphere. It extends out about 81,000 
miles above the Sun’s surface. Here 
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the pressure and density decrease 
rapidly, and the temperature rises 
from about 4,500°C to 50,000°C. 
Above the chromosphere, tempera- 
tures increase dramatically to meet 
the transition zone of the “corona”. 
The corona is a diffuse area where 
temperatures can reach 3 million °C. 
The corona extends out several mil- 
lion miles, and normally is only visible 
during either a natural eclipse of the 
Sun by the Moon, or by an artificial 
eclipse in which a solid disc is mounted 
on a telescope to cover the visible 
Sun. 


The Solar Wind 


The corona sends a stream of par- 
ticles, protons, and electrons out into 


Ever since science 
began studying 

the Sun, many theories 
have been put forth 
as to the source 

of its energy. Known 
to be largely gaseous, 
scientists thought 

its tremendous gravity 
caused its material 

to be drawn inwardly 
toward its core. 

Such contraction 
would cause extreme 
heating, along with a 
tendency for the Sun 
to shrink. But the 
calculated rate of 
shrinkage is such 

that the Sun could only 
have lasted about 

ten million years 

and still maintained 
its output. 
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Figure 2A 
Distortion of the magnetosphere by the solar wind. 
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Figure 2B 
Spectral composition of solar radiation (emphasis added fo visible spectrum and radio emissions). 
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the solar system at velocities of 186 to 
372 miles per second(mps). This “so- 
lar wind” also includes electromag- 
netic radiation, inthe form of X-rays, 
intense ultraviolet rays, and cosmic 
rays, which travel at the speed of light. 
The solar wind extends well out be- 
yond the planet Jupiter. Note that the 
solar wind is not an “atmospheric” 
type wind caused by pressure differ- 
entials such as we experience daily 
here on Earth. Rather it canbe viewed 
as an “energy dump”, or ejection, of 
the electromagnetic radiation and 
particulate matter. 


The force of the solar wind fluctuates 
according to changes in the magni- 
tude of ejected radiation and particu- 
late matter. The solar wind is believed 
to extend out some 310 million miles 
from the Sun. Here its force has 
dwindled to the point where it cannot 
resist the emissions —both radiative 
and particulate —from other stars. 


The solar wind has an effect on the 
Earth’s magnetic field as it sweeps by 
on its way to outer space. Our mag- 
netic field, or “magnetosphere”, is 
sufficiently strong to prevent much of 
the solar wind from penetrating deeply 
into it. However, itis distorted by the 
solar wind, and Figure 2A shows this 
basic effect. Some energetic forms of 
radiation and particles do manage to 
penetrate to depths between about 
400 to 40,000 nautical miles(nm) and 
are trapped in this region. We know 
them as the Van Allen Belts, after Dr. 
James Van Allen, the physicist who 
discovered them. 


Since the Sun is a gaseous body, its 
rate of rotation varies with latitude. Its 
polar regions rotate in approximately 
35 days, while the equatorial regions 
take only about 27 days to complete 
one revolution. This difference causes 
the solar wind to have changes in 
magnitude, and adds a Spiraling mo- 
tion to the ejected particles. It alsois 
believed to be the cause for other 
solar phenomena such as sunspots, 
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flares, faculae (1, 2), and other promi- 
nences visible on the Sun’s surface. 


Solar Emissions 


The primary emissions we are aware 
of are heat and light. But there is a 
range of other emissions which we 
cannot always see or feel immedi- 
ately. These “dark” emissions extend 
across the electromagnetic spectrum 
from gamma-rays at the upper end, to 
low-frequency radio waves at the 
lower end. Figure 2B shows a simple 
graph of this spectrum, with the visible 
portion as well as the radio portion 
amplified forreference. 


Without giving it much thought, many 
people make daily measurements of 
some of the “dark” radiations. We use 
thermometers to measure local tem- 
peratures which are directly related to 
the “infra-red” radiation from the Sun. 
People who go to the beach to geta 
tan find themselves using the “ultra- 
violet” portion of the spectrum. Often 
without realizing it, they wind up with 
a “sunburn” which can be dangerous 
if not controlled properly. The human 
skin is not a good measuring device 
since its response time is much too 
slow for such purposes. 


| hope this brief review of our solar “big 
brother” will whet your appetite to 
delve further into the interesting world 
of propagation. Next month we’lllook 
at sunspots, a major contributor to 
more than just propagation. Some 
interesting aspects of sunspots affect 
not only the ionosphere, but non-iono- 
spheric propagation as well. Stay 
tuned— we've just begun an interest- 
ing journey. 


References: 

1.Lee, J.G., “An|Introduction To Radio Wave 
Propagation”, 1991, Bernard Babani (publish- 
ing) Ltd., London, England. 

2. Lee, J.G. “Flocculi, Faculae, and Radio 
Blackouts”, Radioscan Magazine, (now Ama- 
teur Communications) October 1991. @ 
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A Ground System 
For The Ham Shack 


By Richard Morrow, KSCNF 
ne of the first things that 
any ham must keep in mind 


O is the definite need for a good 
ground and lightning protection. With 
a potential of somewhere in the 500 
million + volt range and a current 
potential of 4,000 to 5,000,000 amps, 
a lighting bolt is definitely not agood 
accessory for any ham shack. They 
are very expensive to feed and will 
eat your electronics stuff, house and 
anything else that they feel like. More- 
over, they cannot be housebroken. 
And not only that, you can’t pet one 


either. Soa good ground is needed to 
keep out such unwanted visitors. 


A good ground is not too hard to get 
in some locations, in others it canbe 
very hard to find. Along the Gulf coast 
and other salt water coastal areas, a 
good ground is usually not very hard 
to find as the water table is not very 
far below the surface. In locations 
where the soilis only a thin layer over 
bedrock, or in desert sand condi- 
tions, a good ground is not easy to 
find. 


Down through the years there have 
been many articles on how to get the 
best ground. All of them state the 
need for a good deep ground rod, 
usually several ground rods sepa- 
rated by several feet and tied to- 
gether with a good soldered or welded 
weather proof connection. Allof the 
equipment that goes to the ground 
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Figure 1 
WATER DRILL 


<——""—_ BOTTOM OF PIPE 


: ie SMALL NAIL OR SCREW 


LEAVE END OF REDUCER OPEN 


rodsis tied together by a prime ground 
terminal. In other words, everything 
goes to a common point then that 
point goes to the ground system 
through a heavy low loss conductor. 


Getting the ground rod into the earth 
deep enough to do some good, has 
been a source of discussion good for 


hours of idea swapping. One of the 
best methods that can enable a lot of 
ground rod to be buried very deep 
with minimal effort—but a lot of 
mess—is to use copper pipe and 
make it into a water drill. By using the 
water pressure to do nearly all of the 
work, a fairly long piece of pipe can 
be pushed into the ground. But you 
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Figure 2 


TOP END OF WATER DRILL PIPE 
COUPLING ASSEMBLY SHOWING THE 
WATER HOSE CONNECTION 


HOSE CONNECTION 


<€——— TOP OF PIPE 


<€—— PIPE COUPLING. 


will get wet— along with anything in 
the immediate area. 


To make a water drill, first determine 
how far down you wantto go with your 
ground pipe. Then go to a building or 
plumbing supply store and see how 
much copper pipe you can afford to 
buy. Twenty feet of 3/4 pipeisn’t too 
expensive, but 1/2 will do. If youcan 
get it in 5 ft. lengths it is easier to 
handle. Also you need to get enough 
pipe couplings so that you can join 
the pipe together as you go deeper 
and, last but notleast, areducer from 
3/4 to 1/2 or whatever size you need 
to fit your pipe. The last thing you 
need is a hose coupling that you can 
use to connect your garden hose to 
the pipe. 


You will need solder and a torch of 
adequate size to solder all of this 
together and enough heavy gauge 
wire to get from your shack to the 
ground system when you are finished 
installing the pipe. A good source of 
heavy gauge wire is a welding supply 
house, the cable is flexible and easy 
to work with. Now that you have ev- 
erything in hand, construction can 
commence. If you are not too sure of 
your ability to solder pipe, take time to 
practice, as a good solid electrome- 
chanical connection is essential. 


At this time you can do a few things 
that might make life a little easier on 
you as you push the pipe into the 
ground. First, if you want to take the 
time, get some small short nails or 
sheet metal screws. Next, drill holes 
in the reducer around the diameter of 
the reducer and solder the nails into 
the holes points sticking out, or screw 
the sheet metal screws into the holes. 
The screws or nails shouldn't stick 
out anymore than 1/8 to 3/16 of an 
inch past the pipe. Figure 1 illustrates 
this. The nails or screws will help to 
dislodge stubborn objects and cut 
through the earth, allowing the water 
to wash whateveritis, out of your path 
to agood ground. This also ensures 
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adequate clearance between the 
sides of the pipe so that the water can 
flow up past the pipe and the sides of 
the bore hole easily. 


The other thing you can do is to add 
a fitting to the coupler that you solder 
the hose connection to so that you 
can inject a small amount of pressur- 
ized air into the water from a small 
compressor like alot of people carry 
in their cars to pump up alowtire. Not 
a lot of pressure is needed as you 
don’t want to inject air into your water 
lines. Figure 2 shows this coupling 
and air fitting. The air bubbles will 
help move the mud out of the way as 
well as carry the mud up to the sur- 
face faster than if the water alone had 
to do the job. Depending on your 
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particular soil type, you might keep 
these two suggestions in mind. They 
do make it easier to sink the pipe into 
the ground. Incidentally, this tech- 
nique is the way that oil wells are 
drilled, only a special type of mud is 
pumped into the bore hole to flush the 
cuttings out of the way of the drill bit 
and speed up the drilling process. 


Assuming that you have everything 
ready and have your soldering skills 
squared away, the first thing to dois 
to solder the reducer on a section of 
pipe, then solder a coupling to the 
other end. Then drill a hole through 
the coupling and pipe and put a sheet 
metal screw or two through both the 
pipe and coupling. This ensures the 
mechanical integrity of the connec- 
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section in the ground. Don’t forget to 
put a screw through the pipe and 
coupler. Hook up the hose connector 
to the new section of pipe, turn on the 
water and air again and start drilling. 
Keep this up until you have gone as 
deep as you wantto or run out of pipe, 
or hit something too hard to cut 
through, or get too tired to continue. 


If you should hit something hard after 
you have gotten down ten or twenty 
feet or so, by pulling up about three or 


four inches and letting the water and 
air wash the dirt around in the bottom 


METHOD 


WATER HOSE ———_——_g>- 


AIR HOSE 


Figure 5 
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of the hole for a few minutes, what- 
ever it is might be loosened enough 
to move out of the way. You can also 
allow the pipe to slide off at an angle 
in order to enable you to keep on 
drilling. Usually there is enough flex 
in ten or twenty feet of pipe to allow up 
to a foot of deviation from vertical so 
that you can avoid an object. One 
thing is for sure, you will not be drilling 
a dry hole. 


When you have only one section of 
pipe left, stop when you get to a good 
place to do so and solder your ground 
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wire to this section of pipe, then sol- 
der and screw this last section of pipe 
to whatis already in the ground. Then 
commence to sink the last section to 
within three or four inches of the 
surface. If you want to lower the 
ground resistance some, one thing 
that you can do is to sink another 
ground pipe several feet away from 
the first one. As a matter of fact, 
several shorter ground pipes in a 
circle around the first deep pipe will 
contribute a lot to lowering the total 
ground conductivity. Be sure to sol- 
der all of the pipes together with heavy 
gauge wire. 


If you chose to add several more 
pipes, all that you will have to do is to 
buy what you need and start drilling 
again. Rest assured that the more 
pipe that you sink into the ground, the 
better off that you will be. Broadcast 
stations spend thousands of dollars 
on the ground system for a single 
tower system and it pays-off in the 
form of an improved signal. 


Besides, keep in mind “Where Zeus 
throws, every thing glows”. So keep 
that uninvited high voltage guest out 
of the house—ground everything. 
Also disconnect and unplug every- 
thing when you go off the air. Some 
hams have ac switch boxes that shut 
everything off with the throwing of 
one switch, which is good, but one 
direct hit on the ac mains right outside 
the house can melt down the switch 
box and the rig too. So unplug the rig 
and disconnect the antenna, and 
ground the coax or whatever that 
goes to the antenna. 


One thing that you need to remem- 
ber, even if you have a tower and that 
tower had a concrete base—light- 
ning has been known to blow up 
concrete bases. So your tower needs 
to be grounded to a good ground 
system instead of relying on a con- 
crete base for ground return. 


“Tis better to be safe than melted.” = 
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What Can I Do 


With A Noise Bridge? 


Part I 


ost of the time, the wattmeter’s forward and 
M reflected power readings are enough to check 

your antenna system. The wattmeter works 
well, as long as there is no problem. A confirmation of “all 
is right”, with the antenna and feedline system, is all that 
you usually need. But what to do if the only reading that 
you get is that the best VSWR is 2:1? Is the feed point 
impedance 25 ohms or 100 ohms? Is the impedance all 
resistance or a combination of resistance and reac- 
tance? The wattmeter does not give you answers to 
those questions. A low cost and versatile piece of test 
equipment, that will give you those answers, is the noise 
bridge. The noise bridge does not require that a signal be 
transmitted, therefore you can use it on any frequency. 
Check out those antennas that you made for the short- 
wave broadcast bands. Since you are not transmitting a 
signal, you do not even need aham license to use a noise 
bridge. The front and back panels of a typical noise 
bridge are shown in Figure 1. Acoaxial cable (any length) 
must be connected from the noise bridge connector 
labeled “receiver” to your station receiver. The circuit you 
want to test will be connected to the connector labeled 
“unknown”. To make a measurement, you tune the 
receiver to the frequency on which you wish to take the 
measurement. Turn off the AGC circuit in the receiver if 
possible. Turn on the noise bridge and adjust the R and 
X knobs until you have the minimum amount of noise in 
the receiver. Then read the value of R and X from the 
dials. There will be more on how to use the noise bridge 
later. 


What Makes A Noise Bridge Work? 


First, let’s look at the Wheatstone bridge. Figure 2 (top) 
shows the bridge circuit. If R1 and R2 are the same value, 
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then the voltage at their junction is one half of the applied 
voltage. If R3 and R4 are the same value, then the 
voltage at their junction is also one half of the applied 
voltage. The meter will have the same amount of voltage 
at each terminal. There will be no current in the meter, 
therefore no meter deflection. The bridge is balanced. 
Figure 2 (bottom) has the same R1 and R2 values. 
However R3 has now a calibrated potentiometer. R4 is 
replaced with an unknown value of resistance. If R3 is 
adjusted until the meter again has no deflection, the 
bridge is again balanced. The value of R3 and the value 
of the unknown resistor must be the same. Read the 
value on the calibrated dial of R3, and you will know the 
value of the unknown resistor. 


The Wheatstone bridge works at DC. To measure imped- 
ance at radio frequencies, there needs to be a signal 
source. The noise generator is that source of signal. 
Since the noise is at all frequencies, and we want to make 
a measurement at only one frequency, the receiver is 
used to select that frequency. The receiver is also the 
detection device. Itreplaces the meter of the basic bridge 
circuit. Figure 3 shows the circuit of a noise bridge. Since 
the measurement is to be made at radio frequencies, 
there are two adjustments to make to balance the bridge. 
R1 is adjusted to match the resistance value of the 
unknown circuit. C2 is equal to one half the value of C1. 
If the unknown load has no reactance then the bridge is 
balanced when C1 is at mid scale. When there is reac- 
tance in the unknown load then balance the bridge by 
adjusting C1 until the reactive part of the load is bal- 
anced. Usually it takes readjustment of both R1 and C1 
until the best balance is made. The value of the resis- 
tance part of the unknown load is read directly from the 
dial on R1. The reactive part of the load may be calcu- 
lated from the value read from the dial on C1. The exact 
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formula for this calculation will be different for each brand 
of noise bridge. The value you get from this formula is the 
reactance at 1 MHz. Now divide by the frequency that the 
receiver is set to get the true reactance. 


Measure The Length Of A Feedline 


There are many reasons to measure the length of your 
feedline. If you are going to compare the loss in your 
feedline with the matched line loss of new coax then you 
need to know the length of the line you routed through the 
walls and up to the attic. If you are going to use a phased 
antenna system you will have to precisely measure the 
electrical length line. 


To measure the length of the coax line connect the line 
to the unknown connector on the noise bridge. The other 
end of the coax should be open (no line termination), or 
shorted. Set the X dial to zero. Set the R dial to alow value 
(0 to 5 ohms). Start tuning the receiver at 30 MHz. Tune 
the receiver down in frequency until you have minimum 
noise in the receiver. Record the frequency. Continue 
tuning down until you find the next null in noise. Continue 
this until you have 3 to 5 measurements. 


Line length may be calculated from: 


Length(meters)= 155 
FH-FL 


Length(meters)= 492.1 
FH-FL 


Where FH is the higher of a measurement pair 
FL is the lower of a measurement pair 


The table shows measurements | made on a cable in my 
home. The other end of the cable was shorted. 


The data in columns 1 and 2 gave me lengths of 26.91, 
26.93, 26.84 and 26.84 meters. These are the electrical 
lengths. To convert to physical length multiply by the 
cable velocity factor. Note how close all the readings are 
to each other. The first set of measurements | took are in 
columns 3 and 4. They gave me lengths of 26.56, 26.32, 
25.65 and 23.64. Notice how these measurements are 
progressively changing. This is the result of a bridge that 
had the X dial misaligned. Make sure you get consistent 
results, if not, check the bridge calibration. 


Measure Resonant Frequency Of An Antenna 


The noise bridge must be installed at the point where you 
want to take a measurement. The length of a coaxial 
cable will transform impedances by an amount that is 
proportional to the length of the cable. The only cable 
length that does not make an impedance change is a 
cable equal to one half wavelength (or an integral mul- 
tiple of that). 


Since the length of cable between the noise bridge and 
the station receiver has no effect on measurement, you 
can connect the noise bridge to the antenna and use the 
feedline to go to the receiver. Make up along cord to run 
from the receiver phone jack to a set of earphones, and 
do your listening for minimum noise remotely. 


Start with the bridge dials set to 50 ohms for R, and zero 
for X. Slowly move the X dial for minimum noise. Then 
adjust R for minimum noise. Repeat these adjustments 
until no further reduction in noise is possible. It is usually 
easier to notice the minimum noise point if the receiver 
AGC (automatic gain control) is turned off. Impedance 
may be calculated by formula if desired. 


Z= RX? 


Null Frequency FH-FL 


Null Frequency 


FL-FL 


eee 


5.505 5.587 4.008 6.346 
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NOISE BRIDGE 


Figure 1 


Where R is the value from the R dial 
X is the value converted from the X dial 
Z is the impedance 


VSWR may be calculated from: 


VSWR=A+B 
A-B 


Where: 
A+ V(R+Zo)?+X? 
B= \(R-Zo)?+X? 


Where: 
R is value from the R dial 
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Figure 2 


X is the value converted from the X dial 
Zo is the characteristic impedance of the tine (usually 50 
ohms) 


If the X dial reading is positive, (on the XL side of the dial) 
then the antenna is too long. To find the resonant point 
of the antenna, reset the X dial to zero. Go to the receiver 
and tune down in frequency until you get minimum noise. 
If your resonant point is too far from the desired operating 
frequency then adjust the length of the antenna, (shorten 
in this case) until the desired resonant point is achieved. 


Measure Frequency Of A Series Tuned Circuit 


The circuit to be measured should be connected to the 
unknown socket, as shown in Figure 4. Set the X dial to 
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RI 
Cl 


C2 


Figure 3 


zero. Set the R dial to a very low value (about 5 ohms). 
Aseries tuned circuit will have very low impedance. Tune 
the receiver until minimum noise is heard. It may be 
necessary to readjust the R dial to find minimum noise. 
Rock the receiver frequency dial back and forth, over the 
area of minimum noise, to find the center frequency. The 
receiver dial indicates the resonant frequency. 


Test A Feedline 


Connect the feedline to be tested to the unknown socket. 
Connect a dummy load (same resistance as the feedline 
impedance) to the far end of the feedline. The R value 
should be very close to line impedance. The X value 
should be zero. Test the feedline at several different 
frequencies. Make sure to test the feedline at the fre- 
quency, at which it is a quarter wavelength. Maximum 
change of impedance would occur at this length. If the R 
varies, or the X moves off from zero, then you may be 
testing a50 ohm line with a 75 ohm load or vice versa. Try 
changing the resistance of the dummy load and retest. 
Make sure that the R does not vary with changes of 
frequency, and that the X stays at zero. When that 
happens, you have a good feedline and the impedance 
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Figure 4 


of the line is equal to the value of the dummy load. 


Conclusion 


The Noise bridge is a low cost, but very versatile piece of 
test equipment. It gives you specific values of resistance 
and reactance. You need to know this information before 
you can adjust an antenna or design a matching network. 


Next month more about the noise bridge. Computer 
programs will be included to take some of the math out of 
your calculations. 


Notes 

For more information on the noise bridge and it uses | suggest: 
Jack Althouse, K6NY’s “The Noise Bridge”, QST September 
1992. Joe Carr, K4IPV’s, “Practically Speaking”, Ham Radio, 
Feburary 1989. Joe Carr, K4IPV’s, “Practically Speaking”, 
Ham Radio, May 1986. William Vissers, K4KI’s, 73 Magazine, 
May 1983 


The author invites your suggestions and questions. Questions 
may not be answered individually, but will be responded to in future 
articles. Mail your comments to: Ty Tips, c/o Amateur Communi- 
cations Magazine, 8250 NW 27 ST, Miami, FL 33122. = 
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My Summer Visit to VE7 Land 


By Larry R. Luchi, W7KZE 


s the school year slowed to 

an end | started planning my 

summer vacation to the 
source of the Alaska Highway. This 
is Canada’s Highway 97 with the start 
at Dawson Creek, British Columbia. 
My plans were to visit during the 
celebration of the Highways’s 50th 
birthday (1942-1992). 


My journey began on July 10, 1992, 
leaving Washington State at Orville, 
WA, and entering beautiful British 
Columbia, Canada. The first stop was 
Kamloops, B.C., a city of approxi- 
mately 70,000. The primary 2-meter 
repeater that | used was VE7RLO, 
146.96. This was my first introduction 
to the friendly hams of Kamloops. | 
spent two days on Shuswap Lake 
with little luck at fishing but great 
conversation on 2 meters. My plans 
were to continue on to Prince George 
with a stopover at Mount Robson 
Park. 


Mount Robson is the highest point in 
the Canadian Rockies at3,950 meters 
or 12,960 feet, (quite a site for a 
repeater). The three days of my stay 
were without any 2-meter or 10-meter 
contacts—but a very good two-hour 
white water raft trip down the Thomp- 
son River. 


Tete Jaune Cache (“T” John) is at the 


crossroads of Highway 5A and 16, 
here | checked my fuel and oil. It was 
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169 miles northeast on Highway 16 to 
Prince George B.C. however there 
were no gas stations on the route. | 
was about five miles out of Prince 
George before | made contact on 
their 2-meter repeater, VE7AFG, 
146.94. This repeater is linked by 
220-MHz to VE7RQL, 147.06 in 
Quesnel B.C., 102 kilometers south 
on Highway 97. 


| found a serene camp site just 18 
miles north of Prince George B.C. on 
the Salmon River. My first contact on 
the 146.94 machine was with Frank 
Vanderzande, VE7AV. Frank is a 
Supervisor, Radio Inspector North 


Central B.C. District. | imagined he 
was somewhat like an FCC inspec- 
tor. 


Frankinvited me to the Prince George 
ARC breakfast the following Satur- 
day at a local restaurant called 
Carmel’s. There were 24 club mem- 
bers present. | sat next to Chris 
Walters, VE7EQN. As | aman ARRL 
volunteer examiner, Chris explained 
the Canadian amateur licensing pro- 
cess to me. 


Operating in Canada 


In Canada there is only one certifi- 
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cate available for 
the amateur ser- 
vice: the amateur 
operator’s certifi- 
cate (not a li- 
cense). The En- 
try level is called 
The Basic Quali- 
fications. This 
certificate must 
be obtained be- 
fore the three 
higher levels of 
qualifications. 


The Basic Quali- 
fication provides 
the foundation for 
operation in the 
amateur radio 
service. To obtain 
the amateur 
operator’s certifi- 
cate with Basic 
Qualification, a 
candidate must 
successfully complete a theory/regu- 
lations/operating procedures exami- 
nation. 


The holder of the amateur operator’s 
certificate with the Basic Qualifica- 
tion may: operate on all frequencies 
above 30 MHz, using all classes of 
emissions; use a maximum of 250 
watts DC transmitter input power; and 
build and operate all station equip- 
ment, except for “homemade trans- 
mitters.” 


WA8FON 
(404) 466-3241 


Omar Electronics Inc. 
Rt. 1 Hwy. 81 South 
Loganville, GA 30249 


Omar 


AEA MFJ 
Alinco Kenwood 
Ameritron Yaesu 
Pro-Am Uniden 
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Frank, VE7AV holds an award in the 20-meter room. 


The Basic Qualification certificate is 
very similar to our No-code Techni- 
cian class license. 


To upgrade to what we call the Tech- 
Plus, an individual who holds the Basic 
Qualification must pass a Morse Code 
test of sending and receiving at a 
speed of not less than five words-per- 
minute for three consecutive min- 
utes. A successful candidate may 
then operate in all amateur frequency 
bands below 4 MHz, in accordance 
with the Cana- 
dian General 
Radio Regula- 
tions. 


The next level 
of Qualification 
is similar to our 
General class. 
Candidates for 
this qualifica- 
tion are tested 
ARRL J 

Bencher on sending and 
yoreees Cp SP etevghniG 
Morse Code at 


a speed of not less than 12 wpm for 
three consecutive minutes. Amateurs 
who hold this qualification, as well as 
the Basic Qualification, may operate 
in all amateur frequency bands, in 
accordance with the Canadian Gen- 
eral Radio Regulations. 


This highest level or the Advanced 
Qualification is for those individuals 
who have an in-depth knowledge of 
electronics, a good knowledge of the 
various types of amateur equipment, 
and the ability to understand circuits 
with the intention of effecting repairs 
and building transmitters. 


Amateurs who hold this qualification, 
in addition to basic privileges, may: 
build and operate transmitting equip- 
ment; use maximum transmitter 
power of 1,000 watts DC input; spon- 
sor repeaters and club stations; and 
remotely control fixed stations, in- 
cluding the use of radio links. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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By Bob Scupp, WB5YYX 


ARRL Proposes To FCC To Issue Military 
And Club Amateur Call Signs 


Ralph Haller, FCC’s Chief of their Private Radio Bureau, 
is in receipt of a letter from the American Radio Relay 
League, proposing the issuance of club/military amateur 
call signs. This action came immediately on the heels of 
Congress and President Bush approving amendments 
to the Communications Act of 1934. The Communica- 
tions Act amendments authorize FCC to seek the 
uncompensated voluntary services assisting in club/ 
military amateur call sign issuance. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission lacks budgetary support to do 
so itself and the legislation parallels that which was 
needed to establish the VEC system. 


The letter from ARRL to the FCC contained details of the 
League's proposal to implement the issuance of club/ 
military amateur call signs. Applicants would submit a 
completed FCC Form 610B to the League to check for 
eligibility requirements and sequentially issue a call sign 
from a dedicated call sign block. The ARRL would then 
prepare an FCC Form 660 using the call sign. The FCC 
Form 660 would be sent to the FCC’s Gettysburg licens- 
ing facility for an endorsement and mailed to the appli- 
cant. ARRL would send FCC a data file on each licensee 
in a format prescribed by the FCC. A club or military 
licensee could retain its call sign or change it when the 
license is renewed or modified. The ARRL would be the 
record keeper and FCC would have immediate access to 
these records for enforcement purposes. 


VEC System Exam Fees Increase 


Both the ARRL and W5YI VECs have announced that 
they will charge $5.60 per applicant per exam beginning 
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January 1, 1993. This, following FCC’s announcement 
that the maximum allowable exam fee for 1993 will be 
$5.60 (See January, 1993 Ham Briefs). FCC based the 
increase upon a 3% rise in the Consumer Price Index set 
forth in Section 97.527(b) of FCC’s Amateur Radio 
Service rules. 


Until the Commission issues its Report and Order on 
incorporation of Novice testing into the VEC system, 
Section 97.527(c) prohibiting cost reimbursement for 
Novice exams is still in effect. FCC will decide sometime 
later this year whether Novice exams will be a perma- 
nent, important part of the VEC system. 


ARRL Reaffirms Its Support 
For Novice VE Exams 


The American Radio Relay League has filed reply com- 
ments in PR Docket 92-154, proposing to completely 
incorporate Novice testing into the VEC system. The 
ARRL and W5YI last year filed separate Petitions for 
Rulemaking proposing to bring the Novice exam into the 
VEC system. 


ARRL’s reply comments addressed several issues since 
the closing of filing comments. The League argued that 
since the establishment of the new Technician license 
class, the number of Novice exams administered has 
decreased. ARRL also noted that the great numbers of 
new Technician licensees in 1992 reflects widely avail- 
able examination sessions. Therefore, incorporation of 
Novice testing into the VEC system will not be burden- 
some to the FCC, VECs and VEs. The League clarified 
that General Class licensees would be authorized to 
become accredited VEs to administer Novice testing, 
and would maintain the numbers of VEs to insure exam 
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opportunities. This was in response to comments that 
exam opportunities in rural areas would decrease. ARRL 
also stated that the VEC system was a better vehicle in 
which to satisfy these events and has the capability of 
doing so. 


ARRL Responds To FCC Proposal 
To Privatize Alien Amateur Licensing 


The American Radio Relay League filed comments in 
response to FCC’s proposal labeled PR Docket 92-167. 
The self-motioned FCC proposal would transfer amateur 
alien licensing from the FCC into the VEC System. The 
ARRL commended the FCC for trying to streamline this 
process, but wants consideration of another alterative 
method of achieving the same objective. 


The FCC Notice of Proposed RuleMaking was originally 
released on August 6, 1992. It proposes to incorporate 
reciprocal licensing with other countries by incorporation 
into the VEC System. A 20 question written exam, 
designated Element 5, would be administered to a for- 
eign amateur licensee at a VE test session. The required 
minimum pass rate would be 90% and the Certificate of 
Successful Completion or CSCE would be a valid recip- 
rocal licensing instrument, valid for 60 days. All VECs 
would be required to Keep records on all such reciprocal 
licensing paperwork. 


ARRL points out that while agreeing with FCC’s initiative, 
the Communications Act does not authorize the VEC 
system to be a “licensing authority.” It also argued that 
there would be an unbearable burden upon the VEC 
system, just determining a foreign licensee’s privileges 
and documents in foreign languages. In addition, ARRL 
states there would be logistical difficulties, like taking a 
written exam in English as opposed to advanced applica- 
tion by mail for a reciprocal licensee with FCC. 


The ARRL suggests the establishment of a worldwide 
common licensing scheme. It states that efforts are 
underway to have the U.S. join the CEPT or European 
Conference of Postal and Telecommunications Adminis- 
trations. The effect would be like having an International 
Driver’s license. 


“Ham” Becomes Silent Key 
Hiram Hamilton Maxim, son of American Radio Relay 


League founder Hiram Percy Maxim, became a Silent 
Key at age 92. “Ham” graduaied from Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology in 1921 and worked for his father 
at the Maxim Silencer company. When Hiram Percy 
Maxim died in 1936, “Ham” took over the company. He is 
survived by three grandchildren, a sister and a daughter- 
in-law. 


The Clinton Administration And U.S. 
Telecommunications Policy 


Now that the Clinton Administration is in Washington, 
D.C., the President has placed Vice-President Al Gore in 
charge of our telecommunications policy. When he was 
Senator of Tennessee, he was responsible for sponsor- 
ing the Senate side of the Amateur Radio Spectrum Act 
and obtaining many legislators’ support of this action. 
Whatwill be in store for the Amateur Radio Service under 
the Clinton Administration? As the news unfolds please 
continue to read Ham Briefs. 


VHF Activity Report 


VHF propagation can and does change for a wide variety 
of reasons and one of them is geographic location. 
Certain propagation modes, such as Sporadic E and F2 
layer, are “localized”, in that the areas covered on agiven 
path are not unlimited. To demonstrate, it has been 
reported by Jack, N2DXP of Passaic, New Jersey that six 
meter openings of any kind have been far and few 
between. But, this may not be representative of six meter 
activity in other geographic areas. 


Tom Glaze, KC4SUS of Miami, Florida was kind enough 
to spend some time proving this point by telephoning and 
writing me about his six meter experiences. “I have 
decided to update you and readers that the ‘Magic Band’ 
of 6 meters has been open from this QTH many, many 
times...”, he said in his letter of November 7, 1992. “All 
contacts were made with my QRP station of 10 watts or 
less and my home-brewed 7 element cubical quad at 32 
ft!” (Editor’s note: See this month's Forum, pg. 6, for 
details of KC4SUS’s activity report.) 


OK, Tom thanks, we are convinced and please keep your 
reports coming in when you can! For that matter, anyone 
wishing to contribute to this column is always welcomed 
to do so. 


For Ham Briefs, this is Bob Scupp WB5YYX wishing that 
all of your news is good news! Until next month, 73 from 
your Amateur Communications Amateur Radio news 
center. = 
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The Circle Ten Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
has agreed to permit MetroCel (A division of McCaw 
Cellular) to construct a building and antenna tower at 
Camp Wisdom, Dallas, TX. The building and tower 
will be shared with K2BSA, the amateur radio station 
of the Boy Scouts of America. This facility will more 
than double the building space and provide a taller 
antenna structure than is presently used. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to begin this month and will take 
about two months to complete. (National JOTA will 
take place in August and International JOTA will be 
celebrated in October). 


If additional information is desired, please contact: 
Dan Dansby, W5URI, Trustee, K2BSA; 5805 Walla 
AV, FT Worth, TX 76133; phone (817) 292-5019. 


BLACK DACRON® POLYESTER 
ANTENNA ROPE 


e UV-PROTECTED 
e HIGH ABRASION RESISTANCE 
REQUIRES NO EXPENSIVE POTTING HEADS 
EASY TO TIE & UNTIE KNOTS 
EASY TO CUT WITH OUR HOT KNIFE 
SIZES: 3/32” 3/16” 5/16” 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS DECLARE EXCEL- 
LENCE THROUGHOUT U.S.A. 


LET US INTRODUCE OUR DACRON® 
ROPE TO YOU e SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS AND WE’LL SEND YOU FREE 
SAMPLES OF EACH SIZE AND COMPLETE 
ORDERING INFORMATION. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


"9472 EASTMAN AVE.. BUILDING 21 
Synthetic VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 93003 
textiles,inc. (so 


# 


CIRCLE 6 ON READER SERVICE CARD 
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Spec-Com Revises ATV Data Base 


Spec-Com is undertaking an update of their Fast 
Scan Television repeater/remote base information, 
the USATVS/SCj repeater data base. This updated 
information will be available to the public to help 
promote the mode and to provide officials with needed 
frequency management information. The availability 
of this information can help reduce conflicts and 
interference and is provided free of charge. Form 
1000-93 is available for your input and may be re- 
quested from: The Spec-Com Journal, P.O. Box 1002, 
Dubuque, IA 52004-1002; fax (319) 583-6462. 


The updated data base will be placed on the Elec- 
tronic Cottage Telephone BBS (319) 556-4536 for the 
public’s reference and record look-up once the revi- 
sion has been completed. = 


UNIVERSAL RADIO HAS MOVED! 


Universal Radio has moved four miles to its new expanded | 
| location. We are now only 15 minutes from downtown Columbus | 

and the Columbus airport. Visit our big operational showroom with 
| all lines of new and used shortwave and amateur equipment. 


Route 256 


Store Hours 
Mon.-Fri. 10:00 - 5:30 
Thursday 10;00 - 8:00 
Saturday 10:00 - 3:00 


HUGE COMMUNICATIONS CATALOG 


The new Universal Radio 100 page communications catalog 
covers everything that is new for the amateur, shortwave listener 
| and scanner enthusiast. Equipment, antennas, books and acces- 
sories are all shown with prices. This informative publication is 
available FREE by fourth class mail or for $1 by first class mail. 


Universal Radio, Inc. _ 
. 6830 Americana Pkwy. _ 
Reynoldsburg, OH 43068 
800 431-3939 Orders 
614 866-4267 Information. 
614 866-2339 Facsimile 


universal | 
radio/inc., 
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RUBEN RODRIGUEZ COLISEUM 
FEBRUARY 20 - 21, 1995 DON’T MISS THE E 


For further information contact The Comr nic: io s Publishing Group 


ON THE BEAM 


The Westchester Emer- SEE The Brazilian Islands Award (Diploma Ihlas 
gency Communications ~~ ac Brasileras) is offered to radio amateurs and 
Association proudly pree is” SWLs who submit proof of contacts with Brazil- 
sentsits9thannualhamfest =~ ie ian islands in any modes, from 160 to 6 meter 
and computer show. — oe 2 4 bands, as of January 1980, and who satisfy all 
“Wecafest 1993” will be «4 set forth rules. Send a certified official G.R.C. 
held on Sunday, March 21, and US$2. Do not send QSL cards. Listen to 
from 9:00am to 2:00pm at the Yonkers Race- Brazil DX-Net Sat. and Sun. on 28.530 MHz, 
way (intersection of I-87, Central and Yonkers 12:00 to 15:00 UTC; Mon. to Fri.on 14.240 MHz, 
AV, Yonkers, N.Y. Walk-in FCC exams at noon. 09:00 to 10:00 UTC. 
Talk-in on 147.060. 
The list of islands and the rules for the award 

Admission is $5. Children under 14 admitted may be requested from the Manager. Write to 

free with adult admission. Unlimited parking, Pedro Sirzanink, PP5SZ, Rua Padre Roma 194/ 
* refreshments and door prizes. For more infor- Apt. #704, 88010-090 Floriandpolis-SC, Brazil. 

mation, write to Sarah Wilson, N2EYX at the 

WECA, P.O. Box 831, North Tarrytown, N.Y. 

10591-0831. 


The Shore Point Amateur Radio Club will 

sponsor its 11th annual hamfest, on Satur- 

day, March 6, 1993, at Holy Spirit High 

i School, located on Route 9 (half amile south 

The 6th Annual York Springfest (ham and com- of Route 30), in Absecon, NewJersey. Doors 

puter) will be held Sunday, March 14 at the York open to public at 9:00am. Talk-in on 146.385. 
Fairgrounds. ARRL VE exams at 8:00am. Talk-in on 


146.37/97 and 447.275. Admission is $4. Unlicensed spouses and 


RM ess ; children admitted free. Free parking. Tables, 
Admission is $4. Unlicensed spouses and children food and drink available. For further infor- 


admitted free. Indoor tables, tailgating, food, refresh- mation, write to SPARC, P.O. Box 142 
ments and prizes. For information and advanced Absecon, NJ 08201. 
registration, call (717) 843-7864 or write to York 

Springfest, P.O. Box 526, Red Lion, PA 17356. 


The Sterling-Rock Falls ARS is sponsoring its 33rd annual hamfest which will take place at the 
Sterling High School Field House, 1608 4th AV. VE testing walk-ins between 8:00am and 10:00am 
only. For testing information write to Robert E. Welch, WY9G, 28445 Woodside Drive, Rock Falls, IL 
61071 or call (815) 626-5619 after 6:00pm. Talk-in on 146.25, 146.85 WOMEP repeater. 


Admission is $4. For more information, tables or tickets, contact Lloyd Sherman, KB9APW, Sterling- 
Rock Falls Amateur Radio Society, P.O. Box 521, Sterling, IL 61081. Phone (815) 336-2434. 
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ON THE BEAM 


CLUB CORNER 
Hawaii Army MARS will sponsor a Special 


Event Station commemorating the 50th anni- The Radio Club of America, Inc. 


versary of the 442nd Regimental Combat announces tuition assistance finan- 
Team. cial aid grants to students. Founded in 


1909, the club enjoys a membership 
of over 1,000 professional electronics 
industry members worldwide. The club 
awards financial assistance grants to 


R 

Operating from Schofield Barracks in central fe 
Oahu and from selected other locations A 
throughout Hawaii, the SES will begin at 19:00 dling Stuidenieteureuing ther else. 

UTC, Saturday, March 27 and continue for 24 vee Reed 

h ine aiignt d CW. diaital and tronics college education at undergraduate levels. 

ours. In addition to voice an , digital an 1993 grants total $11,550. 
satellite activities are planned. 


. Most grant recipients are licensed amateur radio 
Fora commemorative QSL card, please send operators who are pursuing an education in the 


your QSL card and SASE to Al Shaver, AH6KX, electronics industry at the college level and who 
Apt. #608, 84-265 Farrington Highway, have a need to receive financial aid to help pay for 
Waianae, Hawaii 96792. tuition and related text books. The source of funds 
for this program is contributions made by club 
members who have enjoyed a successful profes- 
sional career in the electronics industry and who 
wish to assist the newcomers to the industry. This Grants-In-Aid program is the club’s major activity. 


For more information, contact Kenneth M. Miller, Chairperson: Grants-In-Committee, 16904 George 


Washington Dr., Rockville, Maryland 20853-1128, or call (301) 774-7709. 


The Florida Westcoast DX Ring is an ARRL affiliated club whose members’ main activities are contacting 
DX countries and earning awards. The club meets once a month on 
the third Thursday of every month. 


Past activities include operating multi-operator stations on Field 
Day, 160 m contests, and IOTA expeditions to Dry Tortugas, Cedar 
Key and Egmont Key. The Club sponsors the DX Forum at the 
Tampa Bay Ham Convention. 


The club sponsors the following PacketCluster DX spotting network: 
KO4J, 144.950; N4UYO, 145.510; WB4FNH, 144.970; AB4PY, 
145.510. 


Full membership is open to Advanced Class or higher licensed Amateurs who hold any DXCC certificate 
issued by ARRL and includes all club privileges as well as rights to hold a club office and voting privileges 
including participation in DX-peditions. Associate membership is open to those Amateurs with a General 
Class or higher license with an interest in DX. 


For more information, write to Jani K. Kusmulyana, KO4J, Secretary, Florida Westcoast DX Ring, at P.O. 
Box 88, Largo, Florida 34649. 
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THE GREATEST HOBBY IN THE WORLD 


Changes Coming 
In The Entry Level 
Ham License! 


By Frederick Maia, W5YI 


here can be no doubt that 
| most of the ham radio action— 
growth and rule making—is at 
the entry level. And today, the entry 
level is Technician—not Novice. We 
admitthat statistics make for dry read- 
ing, but we really need to look at the 
ham operator licensing figures to re- 
alize what is happening in Amateur 
Radio. Here are the facts as released 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


The number of Technician Class 
amateurs is surging. Today, one- 
third of all amateur radio operators 
are Technicians. Just two years ago, 
Technicians accounted for one in 
every four ham operators; five years 
ago it was one in five. As of Novem- 
ber 1, 1992 (the latest month for 
which we have licensing figures) there 
are 188,749 Technician class opera- 
tors. While the amateur service cen- 
sus of licensees has increased by 
one third over the last five years, the 
Technician class has more than 
doubled. Newcomers are accounting 
for most of the growth. 


In the last two years alone, the num- 


ber of Technicians has grown by 25% 
a year. Evenif it slips toa 20% growth 
rate, there will be half a million Techs 
within five years...a million within ten. 
And more Technician Class ham op- 
erators than all other license classes 
combined. 


Here’s another interesting point. Many 
beginners are indeed learning the 
Morse code and upgrading their privi- 
leges, but they are doing it after en- 
tering at the code-free Tech level. 
Fewer and fewer newcomers begin 
their ham radio hobby as a Novice. 
Comments filed on the No-Code pro- 
ceeding a couple of years ago said 
that the Novice and any code-free 
entry level would be about equal in 
popularity. It certainly has not worked 
out that way. 


The existence of the Codeless Tech- 
nician Class has had a profound im- 
pact on the Novice Class. Certainly 
more than the amateur community 
expected. Three-fourths of all first 
time amateur radio licensees in Fis- 
cal Year 1992 (which ended on Sep- 
tember 30) were Technicians. And 
the Novice Class has declined to the 


point where only half as many Novice 
tickets were issued in FY-1992 as in 
1990. 


Last summer, the FCC proposed new 
rules which look toward consolidat- 
ing the two existing ham radio opera- 
tor license testing programs. All op- 
erator license examinations, except 
for the Novice Class, are adminis- 
tered in the VEC System. That sys- 
tem has some 30,000 trained and 
accredited volunteer examiners (VEs) 
closely coordinated by 18 VE coordi- 
nators. Each examination for the 
Novice Class operator license is ad- 
ministered more informally by two 
amateur operators selected by the 
examinee. 


Although they do not get another li- 
cense, Techs who pass a telegraphy 
exam become “Tech Plus”’—for Tech- 
nician plus code. This upgrade which 
must be accomplished ata VEC Sys- 
tem examination session, allows them 
to operate on the Novice high fre- 
quency bands below 30 MHz. The 
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VECs keep track of all candidates 
who achieve Tech Plus and periodi- 
cally notify the FCC. The VECs Tech 
Plus Data Base allows FCC monitor- 
ing stations to know which Techni- 
cian licensees are authorized to op- 
erate below 30 MHz—especially on 
the ten meter band. 


In separate petitions filed with the FCC 
in February 1992, the ARRL and W5YI- 
VEC both recommended to the FCC 
thatall Novice examinations be included 
in the VEC System in the interest of 
efficiency. Actually the FCC had al- 
ready been working on exactly such a 
proposal since the Fall of 1991. 


FCC records show the VEC System 
is superior. The VEC System screens 
all amateur radio Form 610 applica- 
tions before submission to the FCC. 
The error rate in the VEC System— 
which processed more than 100,000 
applications last year—was less than 
one percent. On the other hand, ap- 
plications submitted under the Nov- 
ice program have an error rate ap- 
proaching 10 percent. 


The better performance of the VEC 
System is primarily due to improved 
communications between the FCC, 
VEC and volunteer examiners. No 
such channel of communication ex- 
ists in the Novice testing program. 
And the VEC System is perceived as 
a more credible testing system be- 
cause all VEs must be approved by 
the VEC and examination records 
are centrally maintained for FCC in- 
spection if warranted. Unlike the VEC 
System where pass and fail records 
are closely monitored, there are no 
Statistics available on Novice exami- 
nation failures. All Novice examina- 
tions are already being administered 
in the VEC System as a part of other 
classes of operator licenses. 


The FCC proposed to include the 
responsibility for the preparation and 
administration of Novice Class op- 
erator license examinations under the 
VEC System with the same condi- 
tions that apply to the four higher 
classes of license. These conditions 
include requiring each VE to be ac- 
credited by a VEC, three VEs for the 


administration of an examination, 
coordination by a VEC of each ex- 
amination session and issuance of a 
Certificate of Successful Completion 
(CSCE) to every examinee who 
scores a passing grade on an exami- 
nation element. 


The FCC proposal also provides for 
expense reimbursement, that is, a 
test fee for administration of the Nov- 
ice examination. The maximum reim- 
bursement currently permitted for 
coordinating the higher class exami- 
nations for 1993 is $5.60. The VECs 
and VEs are not required to accept 
reimbursement, however, and this 
fee could be waived for youngsters if 
it is determined that such a fee would 
have an adverse impact on school 
ham classes and ham radio growth. 
In any event, the presence of a test 
fee certainly has not hindered the 
popularity of the Codeless Techni- 
cian Class. Ham radio has never been 
in better health. 


Many General Class VEs appear need- 
lessly concerned that their amateur 
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Commercial and Non-Commercial CLASSIFIEDS 


AMATEUR COMMUNICATIONS SUBSCRIBERS can submit, free of charge, a classified ad of up to six lines to sell, buy 


WANTED Icom 735 or Yaesu 
757. Day (703) 231-6478, 
evening (703) 763-3311. 


Morse Code Computer Inter- 
faces with Software for IBM or 
COCO $49.95. Ham License 
‘Study Programs $14.95. Free 
Public Domain and Ham cata- 
log for IBM or COCO, Dynamic 
Electronics, Box 896, Hartselle, 
AL 35640. (205) 773-2758. 
Please pass the word. 
Midwest VHF/UHF Net 3.836 
(+/-) MHz LSB, 9 PM EDT 0200Z 


Monday nights (due to QRM net 
will be anywhere from 3.835- 
3.845 MHz. Set up skeds, info, 
etc. (EME, Tropo, Scatter, etc.) 
Net controls WA8MZQ Bryan 
and KC4YO Hal. 


If you can't check in on 75, here 
are alternate nets (same date 
and time): 144.265 MHz NC's 
are K8RZB Bob, WA8NJR 
Bryon. 50.150 MHz NC WZ8D 
John. In Minn KAOZFU 144.275 
MHz In Mi KB8ZW 144.250. 


Hard to find Macintosh, 
Amiga, Atari XL/ST public do- 
main amateur radio software 
available. Send SASE with two 
stamps specifying computer 
typeforlist. WA4EFH, Box 1646, 
Orange Pk., FL 32067-1646. 
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REPAIR SERVICE: Icom, 
Kenwood, Yaesu, Ten-Tec, 
Azden & Atlas repaired for 
reasonable costs at our in 
house service center. Au- 
thorized Kenwood Service 
Center. Informative separate 
newsletters for Icom, 
Kenwood, or Yaesu by yearly 
subscription. Send a 55 cent 
SASE for our free 20 page 
catalog to: International Ra- 
dio & Computer, Inc. 3804 S 
US #1 Ft. Pierce, FL 34982. 
Phone (407) 489-5609. 


Just imagine your own 25 to 
50 Acre cool, green, moun- 
taintop QTH in the Blue Ridge 
mountains only $995 per 
Acre. Wild game great views 
ideal for hamming, retirement 
or summer home. KK4WW, 
Floyd, Virginia, (703) 763- 
3311. 


Join FAIRS The Foundation 
for Amateur International Ra- 
dio Service. Hams who are 
dedicated to building interna- 
tional friendships by provid- 
ing technical assistance, 
training, exchange visits, and 
equipment donations on a 
global basis. Free informa- 
tion toil free 1-800-FB- 
KK4WW or (703) 763-3311, 


or exchange radio equipment and accessories. No commercial ads are allowed. 


NON-SUBSCRIBER ADVERTISING RATES: Non-Commercial classified ads are 15 cents per word. Commercial ads are 
30 cents per word. Abbreviations and addresses are charged on a per word basis. Telephone numbers equal one word. 
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Liability shall be limited to making the necessary ad corrections in the next available issue. Our publication is mailed 
on or before the 1st of every month. 
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radio testing and training activities would 
be curtailed if Novice testing falls under 
the VEC System. Not true. The effect 
on these examiners is minimal. They 
would simply be accredited by VECs— 
the same as Advanced and Amateur 
Extra Class VEs are now. General 
Class examiners could participate with 
existing VEC System teams—or could 
form their own. 


By far, the biggest advantage to bring- 
ing the Novice program under the 
VEC System was not mentioned in 
the proposal. VEC coordination pro- 
vides a mechanism for circulating 
needed examination information. A 
channel of communication from the 
FCC through the VEC to the VE is of 
great importance. VECs routinely 
keep their testing teams current on 
exam program changes. Constantly 
changing rules frequently impact the 
examination questions. 


When the FCC adopted the Codeless 
Technician last year itwas necessary 
for the Question Pool Committee 
(QPC) to make several adjustments 
in the Novice question pool. All VECs 
were advised of the changes by the 
QPC so their examinations could be 
adjusted and VE teams notified. 


But Novice VEs could not be notified 
since their identity was unknown to 
the QPC. This caused some prob- 
lems because many examinees used 
study manuals that contained ques- 
tions that had been recently deleted 
from the Novice Element 2 exams. 
Most Novice level VEs prepare their 
Element 2 examination from license 
preparation material available in the 
publishing marketplace. 


In fairness to the examinee and pub- 
lishers who have study manuals on- 
the-shelf, VEC System policy is to 
eliminate (rather than revise or re- 
place) any examination question in- 


volving recently amended rules. 
Bringing Novice testing under the VEC 
System will allow the VEC to inform 
the VE of recent changes to question 
pools and procedures. New Novice 
question pools are due to go into 
effect on July 1993. 


VECs are already beginning to ac- 
credit General Class VEs in anticipa- 
tion that the proposal will be adopted. 
This could happen at any time. We 
invite you to become an accredited 
volunteer examiner if you are a Gen- 
eral or higher class amateur who 
participates, or wishes to participate, 
in Novice testing. 


To become an accredited VE, simply 
write to the W5YI-VEC (P.O. Box 
565101, Dallas, TX 75356) and re- 
quest a VE application. You can also 
phone us at (817) 860-3800 during 
business hours or (817) 461-6443 at 
other hours. The two largest VEC 
organizations, the ARRL-VEC and 
W5YI-VEC, account for about 85% of 
all amateur radio operator license 
testing. Both share expense reim- 
bursement (test fees) with their VE 
teams. 


New Novice And Technician 
Pools Released 


The VECs Question Pool Committee 
(QPC) has completed work on anewly 
revised Element 2 and 3(A) Question 
pool. These two elements make up 
the sole requirement for the Code- 
less Technician examination. An 
ASCII text computer disk and a hard- 
copy booklet with the new questions, 
multiple choices and answers identi- 
fied have been forwarded to all known 
license preparation publishers and 
VECs. You may also purchase a copy 
at low cost if you wish. 


The new questions will begin show- 
ing up in examinations after June 30, 


1993. Massive changes have been 
made to the Novice and Technician 
questions and amechanism is needed 
to insure that the new question pools 
are known and used. Hopefully, the 
Novice testing program will be folded 
into the VEC System shortly. 


The new Elements 2 and 3(A) ques- 
tions were released to the public in 
December and you can expect to see 
the new study guides in the publish- 
ing marketplace about May 1, 1993. 
This will allow a 60 day period be- 
tween the availability of study mate- 
rial and use of the new questions in 
examinations. The new pools will have 
approximately 10% less questions 
than the current ones. 


A new five-character question num- 
bering system is being used begin- 
ning with this revision of the Novice 
and Technician question pools. It will 
eventually completely replace the old 
numbering system as the Question 
Pool Committee revises the balance 
of the pools. Every question designa- 
tor is five characters long. Hyphens 
between characters have not been 
used. 


The first character indicates the class 
of the question pool: N = Novice, T = 
Technician, G = General, A = Ad- 
vanced, and E = Extra. The second 
character is the subelement number 
(1 through 9) of the question per Part 
97.503(c). The third character is al- 
ways a letter of the alphabet and 
refers to the general topic of the ques- 
tion, as specified in the syllabus. There 
are always as many topics within a 
sub-element as there are required 
questions. If Part 97.503(c) requires 
an examination to have four ques- 
tions from one subelement, then there 
will be four syllabus topics within the 
subelement, and the letters A, B, C 
and D will be used as the third char- 
acter for those questions. The fourth 
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and fifth characters are the question 
number within the syllabus topic. Two 
characters are always used, even if 
the numbers that are normally asingle 
digit (a zero is used as the “tens” digit 
for numbers 1 - 9.) There are no fewer 
than ten questions within each topic. 


For example, question designated 
“N4C05” would indicate: 


N: Novice question pool 

4: Subelement 4, Amateur Radio 
Practices 

C: Syllabus topic 3, SWR meaning 
and measurements 

05: Fifth question within this topic 


The wording of the Novice and Tech- 
nician questions were also greatly 
simplified so as to be on a Junior High 
and High School level. The wording 
of every question was changed or 
revised in some way. Another new 
feature is that any needed formulas 
are now supplied rather than the ap- 
plicant having to memorize them. 


The two new pools have been incor- 
porated into an Element 2 & 3(A) 
Question Pool booklet which con- 
tains the syllabus and all (644) Nov- 
ice and Technician questions, mul- 
tiple choices and answers. This book- 
let is available now from the: W5YI 
Group, Inc. P.O. Box 565101, Dallas, 
TX 75356-5101 at a cost of $2.50 
plus $1 shipping charge. An ASCII 
text computer disk of all new Novice 
and Technician questions is $2 plus 
$1 shipping charge. Both the new 
Novice/Technician Question Pool 
booklet and ASCII disk shipped to- 
gether is $5 postpaid. 


In a letter to all Volunteer-Examiner 
Coordinators, QPC Chairman Ray 
Adams, N4BAQ said “We recognize 
the widespread opinion in Amateur 
Radio that neither 5 questions on 
Operating practices (2 from the Nov- 


ice and 3 from the Technician Pool) 
nor 8 questions on Amateur radio 
practices (4 from the Novice pool and 
4 from the Technician pool) consti- 
tute an adequate examination on 
these subjects to demonstrate quali- 
fications for actually beginning op- 
erations as an amateur operator. No 
judgement by any party on that mat- 
ter is permitted by the present word- 
ing of 97.503(c) which specifies a 
certain number of questions from each 
subelement.” 


Adams asks the VECs to support a 
petition which will delete Section 
97.503(c) from the rules leaving Sec- 
tion 97.523 to control the topics on each 
exam. This section simply requires that 
each question pool contain at least ten 
times the number of questions required 
for a single examination without speci- 
fying the topics. 


New Privileges Proposed 
For Novices 


In response to three petitions that 
involve unrelated changes to the rules 
for the amateur service 222-225 MHz 
band, the FCC issued a Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making (NPRM) in 
December which: 


1. Creates a small new subband 
where repeaters are prohibited 

2. Authorizes frequency privileges to 
the Novice Class operators in the 
entire band 

3. Allows Novice Class operators to 
be licensees and control opera- 
tors of repeaters in the 222-225 
MHz band and the 1270-1295 MHz 
segment of band 1240-1300 MHz 


The American Radio Relay League 
(ARRL) requested in RM-7869 thata 
new subband be designated at 
222.000-222.15 MHz where repeat- 
ers would be prohibited, but where all 
other types of station operation could 


continue. It said a small segment is 
needed where experimentation can 
take place but where frequencies 
need not be shared with repeaters. 
While many amateurs believe that 
this matter should be decided by the 
local frequency coordinator, the ARRL 
argues that protection of other types 
of operation from interference cannot 
be assured other than by regulation. 


ARRL also asked in RM-7868 that 
the frequency privileges accorded 
Novice operators be expanded to 
encompass the entire 222-225 MHz 
band. It believes that Novice Class 
operators would benefit from such 
expansion because they would be 
exposed to routine types of amateur 
station operation other than repeater 
operation. As of November 1, 1992, 
there were 98,713 licensees holding 
the Novice Class operator license. 


In a petition assigned RM-7888, Dr. 
Michael C. Trahos, KB4PGC, of Falls 
Church, Virginia, requested that Nov- 
ice Class operators be authorized to 
be licensees and control operators of 
repeaters in the 222-225 MHz band 
and in the 1270-1295 MHz Novice 
subband of the 1240-1300 MHz (23 
cm) band. He argues that the ama- 
teur service should follow the Gen- 
eral Mobile Radio Service (GMRS) 
and the Private Land Mobile Radio 
Services (PLMRS) where licensees 
are authorized to be licensees of re- 
peaters without even being required 
to pass an examination in proper re- 
peater operation. 


The Commission said it believed there 
was meritin these petitions and asked 
for comments on the proposed rule 
changes. “They offer improvements 
in the operational standards for the 
amateur service. The availability of a 
small protected subband at 222.0- 
222.15 would facilitate experimenta- 
tion. Permitting Novice Class opera- 
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tors to be licensees and control op- 
erators of repeaters and authorizing 
them additional frequency privileges, 
would provide an opportunity for Nov- 
ice Class operators to become profi- 
cient in a wide variety of amateur 
service operations. They would also 
have more flexibility in selecting the 
mode of transmission. Choosing the 
appropriate mode would result in a 
more efficient use of available spec- 
trum. Comments are invited on the 
effect that the proposed changes 
would have on Novice Class licens- 
ees.” 


The FCC noted that they “...amended 
the amateur service rules in PR 
Docket 90-55 (the Codeless Techni- 
cian class proceeding) based on, 
among other than things, the ama- 


The wording of the 
Novice and Technician 
questions were also 
greatly simplified so as 
to be on a Junior High and 
High School level. 

The wording of every 
question was changed or 
revised in some way. 


teur community’s view that the Nov- 
ice Class operator license is needed 
as an entry level for persons who 
cannot pass the more difficult written 
examination for the Technician Class 
license, but who can pass a slow- 


speed telegraphy examination. Com- 
ments are also requested, therefore, 
on the effect that the proposed 
changes would have on the current 
amateur operator license class struc- 
ture.” 


interested parties may file comments 
on or before February 23, 1993, and 
reply comments on or before March 
23, 1993. To file informally in this 
proceeding, you must file an original 
and four copies of all comments and 
reply comments. If you want each 
Commissioner to receive a personal 
copy of your comments, you mustfile 
an original plus nine copies. You 
should send comments and reply 
comments to: Office of the Secretary, 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Washington, DC 20554. 
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MARS - We Also Serve 


By Lorraine S. Matthew, N4ZCF/AAM3PR 


s we end 1992 and turn 
A cone 1993, Florida Army 
MARS members can march 
on with pride. At the end of 1992, 
Florida Army MARS scored another 


“first” to add to its long list of innova- 
tions and ideas. 


At the suggestion of Bob Hoguet/ 
AARA4VT, Florida Army MARS be- 
came the first state Army MARS or- 
ganization to service the VA hospi- 
tals and homes. When we consider 
the great sacrifices that the veterans 
who are confined to these facilities 
have endured for all of us, it seemed 
only fitting and proper for those of us 
who are far more fortunate to give 
something back. That “something” 
was the extension of Army MARS 
services to these men and women. 
Ordinarily, the status of a retired vet- 
eran reverts to that of a civilian ac- 
cording to the regulations under which 
Army MARS operates. Civilian-to- 
civilian traffic is not allowed under 
MARS regulation unless an emer- 
gency situation exists. MARS privi- 
leges can be extended, however, to 
any Federal agency. As a result of 
much consideration on the State level, 
the Area level, and CONUS level 
headquarters, it was felt that Florida 
Army MARS would be properly serv- 
ing the Veteran’s Administration—a 
legally constituted Federal agency. 
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Thanks for the development and ex- 
tension of this operation go, in part, to 
Bob Hoguet/AAR4VT (originator of 
the idea), Bert Fow/AAA4FL (Florida 
State Army MARS Director), Fred 
Neff/AAA3E (Eastern Area Army 
MARS Director), and Bob Sutton/ 
AAAQA (Chief Army MARS). There 
were others whose assistance on this 
project was most helpful and their 
help is appreciated. It is still too early 
to determine the effect of this pro- 
gram so far, but one happier person 
makes the effort worthwhile. This pro- 
gram was conceived as a part of the 
Operation: Holiday’s public relations 
campaign. Ithas such merit that ithas 
been accepted as an on-going per- 
manent part of Florida Army MARS. 


If we accomplish nothing else, those 
veterans will know that they are not 
forgotten. 


Another program which all Army 
MARS members are being encour- 
aged to develop is the establishment 
of 2-meter simplex clusters on the 
MARS frequencies. Clubs in several 
states have been contacted with the 
request that three or four of their 
members form such 2-meter simplex 
clusters. The aim of this program is, 
of course, to create a 2-meter sim- 
plex blanket which would cover the 
entire country. By going simplex, com- 


munications capability would be guar- 
anteed in the event that repeaters 
became unavailable. By going sim- 
plex, the vagaries of HF band condi- 
tions would be minimized. By going 
simplex, the volunteer operator would 
have far less expense and he/she 
would have far more capability of 
going mobile should the need arise. 
The simplex rings would be about ten 
miles in diameter with each ring inter- 
locking with other rings throughout 
the state. 


At this writing, Army MARS groups 
all over the world stand ready to par- 
ticipate in the Somalia crisis. Chief 
Army MARS reports that his office 
has already been contacted and has 
been requested to fulfill a role in this 
mobilization as we did so success- 
fully in the Gulf War. 


Chief Army MARS writes, “Army 
MARS did an outstanding job of sup- 
porting our deployed troops and their 
families during Desert Storm. Based 
on recent world events, Army MARS 
is again being called upon to provide, 
as a minimum, similar morale and 
welfare support for Somalia. Army 
MARS must prepare for an antici- 
pated increase in traffic flow through- 
out the MARS network... It is also 
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possible that this may include official 
traffic and we all must be prepared to 
provide maximum support possible. 


“In summary, our soldiers and their 
families will be expecting MARS to do 
its part in this humanitarian effort. 
Coming together is abeginning, keep- 
ing together is progress, and working 
together is success. We are fully con- 
fident that as a team effort, Army 
MARS will again be successful in 
meeting this new challenge with the 
effort and dedication that has be- 
come the hallmark of Army MARS.” 


By the time this column is published, 
the Somalia operation will have been 
Clarified and well defined. While the 
news at this writing appears to por- 
tend an easy operation, the presence 
of centuries old rivalries and divisions 
within the population of that country 
would cause caution to be applied in 
all measures and operations. | would 
hope that, as much as the military 
personnel and their families would 
like, the military presence is not with- 
drawn prematurely. We are there to 


guarantee that food and supplies get 
through to the starving millions on a 
continuing basis. General Powell al- 
luded to maintaining an amphibious 
force in the region to act as a “posse” 
after the main operation is over. Army 
MARS is ready and will continue to be 
ready to guarantee the morale of the 
troops. 


| read with great interest the guest 
editorial in the Florida Skip’s Decem- 
ber, 1992 issue. It was entitled “The 
Way The ‘Sparks’ Fly” and its basic 
theme is about the joys and values of 
traffic handling. The entire piece could 
have applied to Army MARS had the 
writer (W4SME) had us in mind. He 
makes several statements that are 
very applicable to Florida Army 
MARS. “Florida is BLESSED with a 
HAM population that is to a large 
extent... TRAFFIC ORIENTED... And 
they say TRAFFIC HANDLING is a 
LOST art? Don’t believe it! That inter- 
est in nets is WANING! MAYBE, but 
in Florida ... it ain't SO! ... “This is 
where the action is! 


“If there is ONE thing we learned from 
Andrew, it was that Digital Communi- 


cation does not take the place of the 
Human Voice, nor does a computer 
and a modem take the place of the 
human mind! TACTICAL Message 
Traffic during an emergency via FM 
and HF operations is the PRIMARY 
modality and the key to successful 
prosecution of DISASTER RELIEF! 
That is where the TRAINED, SELF- 
DISCIPLINED, COMPETENT, AND 
UN-EMOTIONAL AMATEUR earns 
his MERIT BADGE! This is the time 
when ‘SPARKS’ fly!” 


lf we examine the above writer's use 
of capital letters, we will note that 
those terms describe the Army MARS 
radio operators and that scope of 
activity for which we are so well 
trained. For all of us, service with 
Army MARS is an exhilarating expe- 
rience—exhilarating because we 
Know our strengths. For those of us 
who are active, this is, indeed, “the 
time when ‘SPARKS’ fly!.” 


To all of Army MARS, a most produc- 
tive 1993. Letthose sparks fly through- 
out the year wherever and whenever 
we are needed. = 


ATTENTION 


Would you like to share a ham photo with your friends 


and colleagues? 


Send your favorite picture to Amateur Communications 
and we will publish it in our magazine. 
The best vertical shots will be selected for the front cover. 
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(My Summer 
Visit to VE7 
Land. 
Continued from 
page 26) 


Basic Qualifica- 
tion examination 
is composed of 
100 multiple- 
choice questions. 
At least 25 of 
these relate to 
domestic and in- 
ternational regu- 
lations. The re- 
mainder items 
test theory and 
operating proce- 
dures. 


Advanced Quali- 
fication examina- 
tions consist of 
50 multiple- 
choice questions 
regarding advanced radio theory. 


After the breakfast meeting, Frank, 
VE7AV and Chris, VE7EQN invited 
me on atour of the VE7ZZZ club. The 
club’s large site was about a twenty 
minute drive east of Prince George, 
near Lake Link. The club house was 
located on an old sawmill some 17 
acres in size. Today, all that remains 
is the bunk/cook house that has been 
converted into the VE7ZZZ ham 
shack. Behind the shack is a five- 
acre lake teaming with trout, so when 
the club members tire of DXing, they 
take one of the boats and go fishing. 


Of the many beams the firstis located 
next to the shack, a 20-meter wide 
spaced four-element feed with one 
inch hard line. None of the beams are 
rotor controlled, and are dedicated to 
one part of the world. Then, there is a 
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The 80-meter operating room. 
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Soi. 


15-meter wide spaced four-element 
beam, a 40-meter, and 10-meter 
beams. For 80-meter operation the 
club uses four electronically steered 
verticals (phased verticals). And also 
dipoles for 160-meter for receive and 
avertical radiator over aground plane 
using one of their towers for transmit- 
ting. The club is installing two more 
towers. When | asked Frank, VE7AV, 
“how do you pay for these things? Do 
you collect dues?” Frank’s reply was, 
“We have bills.” 


On the wall of the front of the shack is 
the club call-sign VE7ZZZ with plenty 
of fire wood stacked on the porch for 
those cold winter nights in northern 
British Columbia. As you enter the 
front room there are couches and a 
table with all varieties of radio maga- 
zines to read. 


Off from the front room is the kitchen. 
Above the microwave a sign reads, 
“The Friendly Club, We Never Sleep.” 
Right around the corner is a sleeping 
room with bunk beds. Frank and Chris 
both told me that the club members 
do not take contesting seriously, but 
looking at their trophy wall | soon 
found out that they do indeed take all 
aspects of ham radio seriously. 


For each band there was a dedicated 
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This tower is ready to be raised. 


- 


room with a homebred linear with 
2,250 watts PEP. In the 80-meter 
operating room there was a home- 
bred linear using a 4-1000. The 20- 
meter room had a very large linear 
with another trophy wall. Then, in the 
repair room there was another linear 
under construction as a club project. 
The parts room in VE7ZZZ ham shack 
resembled an amateur radio store. 
Power for emergencies is provided 
by one 20-Kw generator and a 2,500- 
watt generator. There was ample die- 
sel fuel storage to run the stations for 
long durations. Again | asked Frank 
“how do you pay for all of the neat 
radio equipment and antennas?” 
Again Frank’s reply was “We just 
have bills!” 


| had a very enjoyable time with the 
Prince George Club, triple ZZZ, then 
continued up highway 97 to Dawson 
Creek (the repeater at Dawson Creek 
that | used was 146.76 MHz) and on 
to Fort St. John for the 50th birthday 
of the Alaska Highway. 


Next summer I’m taking my Kenwood 
TS-830S and plan to operate from 
the Northwest Territories. 


Larry R. Luchi, W7KZE teaches Electronics 
Technology at Sno-Isle Skills Center located 
in Everett, Washington. & 


Write To Us! 


Amateur Communications 
Invites Its Readers To Share 
Their Opinions, 
Comments And Criticisms. 
We Welcome 
Contrasting Points 
Of View. 


Write To: 

Letters To The Editor 

c/o Amateur Communications 
8250 N.W. 27 Street, Suite 301 
Miami, Florida 33122 


THEY’LL THINK THEY’RE 


~-YOU’LL KNOW 
THEY’RE LEARNING 


Carole Perry's (Dayton 1987 Ham of The Year) 
“Introduction To Amateur Radio”’ package allows 
children of all abilities to achieve success. 


Ready-to-teach package contains: Teacher's 
Manual with 26 lesson plans, Code Practice 
Oscillator for Morse Code practice, Spacecode 
audiocassette which follows lesson plans. $99.95 


®FREE Video Tape Showing Classroom Use 


(]Any motivated teacher can teach the program. 
[]Ham Radio program is 
used as a motivational 
tool to teach skills in 
other subject areas. 
()24 hour Hotline is 
available for help and questions. 
; (High motivational activities, 


homeworks, fund raisers, quizzes, & 
reproducibles included. 


\ P.O. Box 131646 
= media ——————_ STATEN ISLAND 


RACNTOrsS — nv. 10313-0006 


X IAC: 718-983-1416 


CIRCLE 9 ON READER SERVICE CARD 
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By Raul Gerstel, DKS3KC 


3 - Tonga 
A35CT will be active for the next 2 or 3 years. Listen- 
in on 14.219, at about 05:30. 


A7 - Qatar 

A71ALhas been sporadically active on 20 meters CW, 
between 17:00 and 19:00, on 40 meters CW between 
20:00 and 22:00. QSL via Box 22101, Doha, Qatar. 


AP - Pakistan 
Have been somewhat active in the past few weeks: 
AP2JT has been on 28.480, at about 14:50; AP2AL 


has been quite active at about 14.182, starting at 
11:45. Also AP2JZB has been heard on 21.335 at 
15:00, on 24.954 at 13:00 and on 28.480 at 14:00. 


BV - Taiwan 

Various stations have been reported on 80 meters. 
Listen-in on 3.503 at 14:30. Some of the stations heard 
were: BV7JA, BV2A and BV2DJ. QSL bureau address 
is: Box 93, Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 


C2 - Nauru 
Brian, ZL1ACX is active as C21BR, through mid April. 
QSL via Brian Rous, Box 478, Nauru, Central Pacific. 


D2 - Angola 

It appears as if D2EL will be staying in Angola through 
September. He said he would be active in some of the 
islands in the region. Listen for him between 28.450 
and 28.500, from 15:00 to 19:00. QSL via EA7EL. Also, 
Elliot, NGQHO continues to be active from the Cabinda 
enclave. Listen-in on 21.415, at about 19:00 and 
28.485, at about 20:00. QSL via NEQHO. 


D6 - Comoros 

D68GA has been quite active on 28.500, at about 
16:00. There has also been activity on 21.295, at 20:00 
and on 24.950, between 16:30 and 18:00. QSL via 
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DX News 
Around The World 


N6ZV. 


HKO - San Andres 

Silvano, KB6GL and Don, AA5AU have planned a 
DXpedition for February 27 through March 7. They will 
be active as HKO/... on all bands (including WARC) 
SSB, RTTY, and CW. QSL HK/KB6GL via KA6V and 
HKO/AA5AU via AA5AU. 


JX - Jan Mayen 

JX3EX and JX7DFA are active on all bands through 
April. QSL JX38EX via LASNM and QSL JX7DFA via 
LA7DFA. 


KC6 - Belau (W. Caroline Is.) 

Oklahoma DX Association members Jim, WV5S; 
Charlie, WORRY; and Coy, N5OK are returning to 
Belau and will use the calls KC6SS, KC6RR and 
KC6OK, respectively. They will be there from the 10 
through the 28 of February. The DXpedition is spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma Comm. Center and Yaesu. 
They will be active on all bands, (CW, SSB, RTTY). 
Main transmissions will take place from Koror, al- 
though there are plans for activity from other islands. 
QSL P.O. Box 73, Owasso, OK 74055, U.S. 


OJO - Market Reef 

Members from the OHSAC radio club in Lahti, will be at 
Market Reef for a week at the end of February. Weather 
permitting, their plans are to stay there from the 25 
through the 28 of February. There will be activity on all 
bands (1.8 through 28 MHz, including WARC), CW, 
SSB, and RTTY. QSLs to OH3AC, Box 74, SF-15141, 
Lahti, Finland. 


T5 - Somalia 

TU4EC/T5 continues to be active and can be heard on 
the DX net on 14.226 at 20:30. 

TSBLU appeared on the Afrikaaner Net, on 21.355 at 
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18:30. All we Know about this station is “QSL via 
SM6APQ” 


Yi - Iraq 

YI1MH is a new station and quite active. Listen-in on 
28.507, beginning at 13:30. There has also been activ- 
ity on 14.199, at about 15:15. QSL via Majid Abdul 
Hamid, P.O. Box 5864, Bagdad, Iraq. 


ZK2 - Niue 

ZK2XI and ZK2XJ are also very active. Listen-in on 
3.507 and 1.831, from 11:00 to 12:00. They have also 
been on RTTY, on 20 and 15 meters. QSL via JASJM. 


3V - Tunisia 

A station using the call 3V8AS, continues to be active. 
Generally it can be heard on 28.010, at 16:30 and on 
24.900, at 13:20. 


3D2ER can be heard on 14.195, at 07:30. QSL via 
W5RBO. 


4K1 - Antarctica 
UA3YAR is active on 14.022 and transmits from station 
4K1A. 


5R - Madagascar 

George, 5R8AB is now QRV: 18.134 at 18:00, 28.450 
at 08:00 and 21.260 at 17:00. QSL via F6FNU. 
Another new call is 5R8DG (as of December 8, 1992). 
He has been followed on 24.952, at 14:50 and on 
21.260 at 16:00. QSL via F6FNU. 


9A - Croatia 
9A2PM has been heard on 21.290 and also on 21.335, 
in a DX net, between 14:00 and 15:00. QSL manager 
is KAQWON. 


9K - Kuwait 

9K2ZZ has been active daily on 28.500, at about 13:00. 
9K2MU has been active on CW. Listen-in on 24.900 at 
13:00. 


9M - Malaysia 
9M2AX has been active on 80 meters. Listen-in on 
3.799, at about 22:00. 


DXCC 
Croatia and Slovenia have been accepted for the 
DXCC, for contacts that took place as of May 26, 1991. 
Also Bosnia-Hercegovina, for contacts that took place 
as of October 15, 1991. The DXCC desk will accept 
QSLs sent as of January 1, 1993. Cards received prior 
to this date will be returned. 
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QSL cards from Iran are now recognized for the DXCC. 
This is what station W1AW commented about during 
news transmitted December 1. Conditions for Iran’s 
cards recognition are that contacts must have taken 
place as of August 20, 1988. Cards that have been 
turned down may be resubmitted. 


Total number of DXCC countries is 326. 
Pirates 

North Korea - A station using call PSDTG, has been 
active on 21.023 and on 28.018, between 22:00 and 
02:30. The operator announced OK1DTG as its man- 
ager. This could be a pirate, but “work first and worry 
later’. Another operator from that zone, P51AA has 
been heard lately and has announced HA5BBE as its 
QSL manager. Some Japanese operators note that 
this pirate is transmitting from somewhere in Japan. 
Fabio, I5GJK, has received QSLs for HV3JK. Fabio 
indicates that he has no knowledge of a DXpedition 
and that he is not the QSL manager for that station. 


PZ1EE, a Surinam operator, notes that PZ5EL is a 
pirate. No QSL! 


QSL Addresses 
C6AGN via KA1DIG. 
C9RJJ and C9RDM via W8GIO (with SASE). 
ET3RA via HBOCVB. 


FM2GO via Lee Fontaine, Box 124, F-28113 LUCE 
Cedex, France. 


FT4WD via F6AXX. 
FO/SMO.. via SMONZY. 
FW/Y31X0O and FW/Y58I0 via Y58i0. 


HP1XQN via Mark Nill, WT3K, PSC-2, Box 56, APO AA 
34002, U.S. 


HV4NAC via IKOFVC. 


KD7P/KH4 via P.O. Box 8265, MOU3, Dededo Guam 
96912-8265, U.S. 


P40I via Jorma Saloranta, Karhutie 39, 00800 Helsinki, 
Finland. 
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P5RS via JA1HGY, Nao Mashita, 8-2-4 Akasaka, 
Minato, Tokyo 107, Japan. 


$21B and S21ZG via W4FRU. 

$92SS via Box 522, Sao Tome, West Africa. 

T2810 and T21XO via Box 73, 1020 Berlin, Germany. 
T32VU via DJ3TF. 

T5BLU via SM6APQ. 

T5CB via P.O. Box 1311, Buena Vista, CO 81211, U.S. 
TT80BO via WA40BO. 

V47FV via N3JCL. 


V73S and V73B via Oklahoma DX Association, P.O. 
Box 88. Wellston, OK 74881, U.S. 


VK9LD via VK4CRR. 

VR6JJ and VR6BB via JF2KOZ, Yuji Miura, Room 101 
Mian Haitsu, 7-3 Yanagigaoka, Tahara Atusumi-gun, 
Aichi 441-34, Japan. 

XU6TQ via PAOEQ. 

XU7VK via HAOHW. 

XX9TRF via K2PF. 

XX9TSW via KUYC. 


ZF2RC via Howard Phillips, NEDEC, P.O. Box 5121, 
Anaheim, CA 92814-5121, U.S. 


3WA4VL via OKSIA. 
4M5X via YV5ARV. 


5T5CJ via W4BAA or Box 4974 Nouakchott, Mauretania. 


SX5WR via MAR, P.O. Box 1223, W-8209 Schlossberg, 
Germany. 


9F2CW via DK7PE. 
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WORLD NEWS 


Satellite RS-15 Launching In Spring ’93 

Anew Russian satellite for amateurs called RS-15, is to 
be launched in the European Spring of 93, according to 
Pat Gowen, GS3IOR, from AMSAT. The satellite will be 
built by the same group that constructed the other 
satellites. The group is headed by V.N. Arbuzov, from 
Krasnoyarsk. RS-15 weighs 70 Kg., and, in its con- 
struction, is identical to its predecessors RS-10/11. The 
transponder on board is a Mode A, and has two 
telemetric beacons. An electronic mailbox with a 2 MB 
RAM will also be featured. The Ascendant link is found 
between 145.857 and 145.897. The Downlink reaches 
29.357 to 29.397. Beacon frequencies are estimated to 
be 29.398 and 29.353 MHz. The transponder emits 5- 
watt power. The power of emission of the beacons is 
0.4 watts with the capability of an increase to 1.2 watts. 
Quarter wave rods will be used as antennas. This new 
satellite will be placed in orbit at a height of 2.300 Km. 
Equator inclination will be 63 degrees. 


50 MHz Band Portion Extended In Israel 

Hagal International, an |sraelite magazine for hams, 
reported in its December ’92 issue that Israel has 
extended the maximum allowed range on the 50 MHz 
band. Class A licensees are now allowed to be active 
on the 50,000 to 50,200 MHz band. Class B and D 
amateurs are now authorized to transmit between 
50.100 and 50.150 MHz. There's a 25-watt output limit. 


China 

According to the latest ARRL bulletins, it has been 
announced that China has allowed individual operator 
transmissions, as of December 22, 1992. Until now, 
activities were limited to radio clubs. New prefixes will 
be BA, BD and BG. 


Slovakia 

Another country division has been ratified. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1993, the republic of Czechoslovakia has been 
divided into the Czech and Slovak Republics. From that 
date on, radio amateurs in the Republic of Slovakia will 
use the prefix OM. In the Czech Republic prefixes OK 
and OL will continue to be used. The Czech Republic 
continues to use the current QSL Bureau address: Box 
69, 11327, Praha 1, Czechoslovakia. A new club has 
been forméd in Slovakia by the name of SARA (Slovak 
Amateur Radio Association), QSL Bureau address is © 
P.O. Box 1, 85299 Bratislava, Slovakia. 


Times are approximate = 
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Virus, Beware 


By Leo Bloom, KD4ZS 


isualize this... You 
are driving down 
the expressway in 


a very expensive car with 
notacare inthe world, and 
then the engine quits...or 
you’re Sailing in the South 
Seas to some far off land 
and suddenly you spring a 
leak...or you’re a ham op- 
erator in QSL with a rare 
station on the other side of 
the world and the electric 
cuts off. What thoughts go 
through your mind when 
something goes wrong un- 
expectedly? 


There | was. Happy as a bumblebee 
working on my computer and trying 
out the program disk that my next 
door neighbor was bragging about. It 
turned out be of little interest to me, 
so | returned it. 


At the time, computer viruses were 
the topic of the day and a virus called 
Friday the 13 was on everyone’s lips. 
Worried computer owners were do- 
ing everything in their power to keep 
it from getting into their systems. Asa 
precaution, there were those who 
would eliminate the date from the 
system. Others would turn off their 
computer on that day. With all the 
excitement going on, | decided to try- 
out a virus program that | had, called 
F-PROT 203, developed in Iceland. 


Oh, No! | couldn’t believe what | was 
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Some of the names given to 
computer viruses are: 

Big Joke, Aids, Bad Taste, 
Dark Avenger, Naughty 
Hacker, Pray, Screaming Fist, 
Crazy Imp., Dot killer... 
and the list goes on. 
| EN Faas aN a STATS | 


reading! “This file is infected by the 
green caterpillar.” This message ap- 
peared several times on my hard 
drive and on two of my disks. There 
was no doubt. | had a virus in my 
computer. 


| was very pleased when F-PROT 
203 (designed by Fridrik Skulason) 
eliminated the virus in the files on the 
hard drive and the affected floppies. 
Once | checked all my floppies and 
made sure that all was well, | retraced 


my steps and proceeded to 
find out where | had picked 
up the virus. 


It seems that the problem 
came from the disk | had 
borrowed from my neighbor. 
Determined to further explore 
the invasion, | asked her to 
give me afew of her disks for 
closer examination and to 
determine to what extent her 
system was also infected. 
She gathered and handed 
me all her disks and | went 
through every one of them 
and found that half of them 
were infected with the popular Green 
Caterpillar. | then proceeded to elimi- 
nate the virus from all her disks. 


That's when | became interested in 
computer viruses. | learned that a 
virus can attach itself to your com- 
puter usually in one of two ways: 
Through the direct telephone hook- 
up of your computer to another com- 
puter, getting files from electronic 
bulletin boards (BBSs); or by floppy 
disk booting. The more you use or 
trade disks the greater the chance 
there is to get a virus in your com- 
puter system. 


Some viruses will make your files 
smaller, deleting parts of them, and 
others will make the file larger. Then 
there are the ones which put mes- 
sages in your screen, or cause the 
computer to lock up. Sometimes the 
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virus will lie dormant, perhaps for a 
month, and then one day will start 
doing its damage. You'll cringe with 
terror as you view the letters on your 
computer screen start to drop and 
fade off out of view. 


Some of these viruses originated in 
the U.S. However, others have been 
traced to places as far away as Tai- 
wan, Pakistan, and Russia. 


Upon researching the Green Cater- 
pillar | found out it was discovered in 
early 1991 (origin Taiwan), and iso- 
lated in Ontario, Canada. This virus 
infects .COM, .EXE files and 
Command.COM. It also becomes 
memory resident when the first pro- 
gram is executed, and whenever a 
DOS DIR or COPY command is ex- 
ecuted it will infect one .EXE and one 
.COM program on the current drive. 


VIRUS HELP 


The following sources were helpful in 
my research for this article: 


Patricia M. Hoffman’s computer pro- 
gram called VSUM, is an excellent 
reference for all Known MS-DOS vi- 
ruses. For more information on her 
program write to 3333 Bowers AV, 
Suite 130, Santa Clara, CA 95054, 
phone (408) 988-3773. 


Check with your local library or book- 
store for the excellent book, Com- 
puter Viruses by Ralph Roberts, pub- 
lished by Compute! Books Publica- 
tions, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


For more information on Fridrik’s 
Skulason’s FPROT-203, you may 
write to Frisk Software International, 
P.O. Box 7180, IS 127 Reykjavik, 


Iceland, phone (354) 1-694749, fax 
(354) 1-28801. 


Finally, you may acquire a free guide 
to virus-free computing by sending a 
SASE (.58¢ postage) to: Computer 
Security Institute, 6000 Harrison ST, 
San Francisco, CA 94107. This guide 
gives a balanced approach to preven- 
tive virus medicine and is written in 
simple non-technical language. = 


CORRECTION 


Please note error that appears on 
last month’s issue in Morse Code: 


Practical Ideas feature. E is (dit) 
not (dah dit). Thanks for bringing it 
to our attention. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW TO ENJOY HAM-TV 


From the publisher of the first ATV book, the two last words about ham TV. 
ATV Secrtes Vol 1, for beginners and ATV Secrets Vol 2, for technical and construction interests. 


pia 
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Volume 1, $9.95 +$1.50 P/H 
Volume 2, $24.95 + $2.90 P/H 
or 
Save $ - Both 
Vol 1 and Vol 2 
$34.95 postage paid. 


ATVQ: 
THE LEADER IN 
HAM TV PUBLICATIONS 


ATVQ, a high quality, highly respected publication. 
1545 Lee St. #73, Des Plaines, IL 60018, USA. Voice Mail (708) 298-2269, fax (708) 803-8994. 


VISA and MasterCard accepted 
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PRODUCT REVIEW 


Near Field 


Monitoring Test Sets 


By Gordon West, WB6NOA 


e are bombarded with ra- 
dio signals every second 
of our lives. About the only 


way to isolate yourself from incoming 
radio waves would be to take a sub- 
marine ride to the bottom of the ocean 
(sea water is a great RF attenuator), 
or lock yourself up in a sealed, lead- 
walled room. Two-way radio techni- 
cians may work in a copper screen 
room, which provides ventilation but 
Significant attenuation of incoming 
radio signals. 


Even though we are getting our daily 
bombardment of radio signals just 
about everywhere we go, thereis little 
health danger since these signals are 
solowinintensity. The time you incur 
a health danger from radio waves is 
when you are standing within a couple 
of feet from transmitting antenna. And 
as you approach microwave frequen- 
cies, the problem can get worse. But 
as a good radio amateur or radio 
hobbyist, you know to stay a safe 
distance away from any extra-power- 
ful transmitting antenna system. 


Within approximately 50 feet of most 
radio antennas, and 25 feet from most 
portable radios, exists an area called 
“near field” signal intensity. This is an 
area where radiated signal strength 
from one particular system is signifi- 
cantly stronger than the typical radio 
frequency signal levels of other trans- 
mitters further away. This area froma 
few feet to as much as 100 feet away 
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froma transmitting radio set-up 
is strong enough to let your por- 
table frequency counter lockon 
and read out the frequency that 
this setis transmitting on. If you 
have acommunications test set, 
such as an!IFR or Motorola test 
set, it will quickly display the 
wave form of this near field trans- 
mission for you to take a close 
look at frequency stability, on 
frequency, modulation deviation, 
CTCSS levels, and any other 
noise that might be riding along 
with the transmitted output. 


The portable frequency counter 
is apowerful tool for near field 
signal analysis. When the 
counter locks into a transmit- 
ted signal, it will display the 
frequency of that signal, and 
also confirm the typical near 
field signal strength from the 
portable, mobile, or base sta- 
tion set. 


The other day | was testing a 
small handheld portable outin 
the field with a frequency 
counter. The portable was right on 
frequency on transmit, but the near 
field signal strength was so low that the 
counter had to be held within 5 inches 
of the antenna. Something was wrong. 
You guessed it—typical with most 
handheld 2-meter and duatband trans- 
ceivers—the extra long rubber-duck 
antenna loosened up the BNC an- 
tenna post, and the hard-wire connec- 
tion to the circuit board ultimately pulled 
off the circuit-board solder trace. If you 


The NearField signal test set from Optoelectronics. 
Photo: WB6NOA. 


don’t have a wattmeter in the field, a 
frequency counter is another tool to 
test for reasonable output field 
strength. 


The adaptation of the frequency 
counter has created some new prod- 
ucts for Optoelectronics (5821 NE14 
AV, FT Lauderdale, FL 33334; (305) 
771-2050). Their R-10 FM NearField 
Interceptor™ portable test setis across 
between an extra-sensitive frequency 
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PRODUCT REVIEW 


Specifications 


Near field test sets on the bench. Optoelectronics 3000 counter and 


the new R-10 interceptor. Photo: WB6NOA. 


counter and the world’s fastest fre- 
quency scanner. Place this instru- 
ment and its little tiny telescopic whip 
anywhere within near field signal 
strength of a transmitter or its associ- 
ated antenna system, and within two 
seconds you Clearly hear the full fidel- 
ity audio coming from that transmitter, 
plus you See the deviation level of the 
modulation or AFSK signal, plus you 
can confirm its signal strength from 
the LED strength meter. A squelch 
control allows you to adjust for near 
field sensitivity, and the volume lets 
you easily hear the recovered signal, 
or you Can plugin an earphone for a 
counter feature to sniff-out bugs or 
hidden tees. 


Any FM Signal from 30 MHz to over 


2,000 MHz can be intercepted without 
gaps in coverage. The R-10 worked 
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30-2000 MHz 

FM, Deviation < 100kHz 
Frequency Response 50-3000Hz 

Auto Tune Time < 2seconds 

Input 50 Ohm, -45 dBm @ 100 MHz, 
-20 dBm @ 1 GHz 

Internal Speaker, Audio out jack 
Audio Level/Power, Squelch 
Deviation 10k/100k, Skip 

LEDs: Lock, Power 

10 Segment LED Bargraphs: 
Deviation (FM, FMn), 

Relative Signal Level 

Internal NiCad Pack, 7.2V 6(00MA 
Hr. 6 hours operation 

Extruded aluminum enclosure with 
black painted exterior. 


Frequency Range 
Modulation 


Outputs 
Controls 


Indicators 


Power 


Enclosure 
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bestin the near field signal strength surrounding a transmit- 
ter where the signal strength is high, but falling off rapidly 
with increasing distance. The corresponding far field is 
where signal strength is relatively low, but falling off slowly 
with increasing distance. 


With the small supplied telescopic antenna pushed all the 
way in, ourrange to portable ham radio HTs was about 20 
to 40 feet. Pulling the antenna all the way out increased our 
range to well over 100 feet to a small 5-watt transceiver. 


STUDY FOR ALL HAM EXAMS 
g at your IBM or compatible personal > AV95. * 
Teaches Morse code and builds speed past 20 3 GO» 2 

wpm! Sophisticated computer aided instruction. 


360K 3 1/2" or 5 1/4" disks. Bonus: 200 page Licens- Money Back 


ing Handbook and complete Part 97 Regulations! Guarantee! 
ee ee 


W5Y1I Group, Box 565101 VISA/MasterCard 


Software covers all written, code exams from 
Novice to Amateur Extra Class. Review all 
2000 questions, take sample written tests. 


Dallas, TX 75356 Cail toll free 1-800-669-9594 
95 without learning Morse code! 
~— questions on new Codeless Technician Class, z 

postpaid 

right at your IBM or compatible PC. Guaranteed to do 


Sli gh Neh heh AeA Dt oY 
Home study course contains 200-page | 

360K 3 1/2" or 5 1/4" software contains all 700 ques- 

the job or your money back! Bonus: Part 97 Rule Book, 


NOW BE A HAM OPERATOR‘ 
textbook complete with explanations of all 
tions, multiple choices, and correct answers. Study | 
mmm isu int can Mem ae Gl 
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The “lock” LED 
(left) illuminates 
when the 
interceptor R-10 
grabs an active 
near field 


transmission. 
Photo: WB6NOA. 
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The volume and 
squelch controls 
work just like 

a scanner radio. 
Photo: WB6NOA. 
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PRODUCT REVIEW 


When hooked up to an outside an- 
tenna, the unit locks onto just about 
anything and everything out there if 
you turn the squelch control to mini- 
mum. You can then push the “skip” 
button to march through the incoming 
signals and hear all there is between 
30 MHz to 2,000 MHz! But this unitis 
most useful in close with a small tele- 
scopic whip for near field snooping. 


My unit keptlocking up on a signal and 
| just couldn’t figure out where it was 
coming from inside my house. | con- 
firmed it with a frequency counter that 
read out the signal around 900 MHz. 
Now whatin the world did | have at 900 
MHz constantly running? Was it a 
bug? Was someone trying to tune into 
Gordon West Radio School? 


| followed the escalating signal 
strength, while decreasing the length 
of the telescopic whip, and found 
myself on the back of my television. 
There it was—my TV “rabbit” still 
turned on but switched out of the TV 
Circuit because the ball game was 
over. As soon as | turned off the video 
sender, the dead carrier dropped. 


We found the deviation level LED 
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indicator quite helpful to spot 
handhelds and mobile units whose 
modulation level was set too hot. There 
was enough damping in this circuit to 
fine-tune the deviation levels down to 
about 4 kHz. 


| took this unit mobile, and every time 
| drove anywhere near another car 
using any type of 2-way radio equip- 
ment, | could pick up their conversa- 
tion clearly. Driving down aresidential 
area, 49 MHz intercoms and baby 
monitors came through loud and clear. 
For increased range, | would simply 
pull out the telescopic whip, or attach 
to an outside antenna, and then skip 
through all the received conversa- 
tions to find out which one was most 
interesting to monitor. 


Several interesting options are avail- 
able for this unit—such as the DT MF 
tone decoder, the CTCSS tone de- 
coder, oran amplified pre-selector to 
enhance the reception on a specific 
frequency. The Optoelectronics R-10 
Interceptor ran for about 6 hours on an 
overnight charge of the built-in nickel 
cadmium batteries. It takes about 8 
hours to recharge them back up to full 
with the supplied wall charger. 


The deviation button 
allows for 10 kHz or 100 kHz readouts. 
Photo: WB6NOA. 


After playing with the unit for several 
weeks, it has now become a perma- 
nent addition to my radio test bench. 
About the only thing | see—or | should 
say “| hear” —that may need improve- 
mentis alittle bit more AGC action on 
the recovered audio output. It’s nota 
problem when listening with the nor- 
mal speaker, but with an earphone, 
the snap, crackle, and pops of bits and 
pieces of a conversation can really 
get your attention quick! 


| found | was using my portable fre- 
quency counter right along with the R- 
10 in order to document the actual 
frequency of anear field transmission. 
Aslongas! was inclose to the transmit- 
ter, the counter would quickly lockinto 
the audio being received by the Opto R-. 
10. But the R-10 can be made so sen- 
sitive by reducing the squelch and in- 
creasing the antenna length, it will pick 
up anything and everything whereas 
the frequency counter only works in 
close. Maybe we’ll see Opto build the 
frequency counter into a bigger box that 
might also contain the R-10. It would be 
alot more expensive, but now you have 
one nice, neat, big package for sniffing 
out anything and everything, listening to 
it with the R-10, and seeing its frequency 
with your frequency counter. 


To receive more information about 
this new exciting product, write to 
Optoelectronics for more details. | 
see alot of ham radio accessories that 
travel passed my test bench, but few 
except for this R-10 stay here as a 
permanent piece of test equipment in 
ourhamradio classroom and training 
facility. 


Opto also has an AM version that 
tunes in shortwave —but for me, the 
action is allbetween 30 MHz and up— 
easy hunting for the Optoelectronics 
R-10 Near Field test set. = 
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EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS 


Hams Work Overtime 
During Various Emergencies 


By Ann Shaver, AH6KY 


mateur radio operators pride 
A themselves on being able to 

provide emergency commu- 
nications during disasters and emer- 
gencies, and 1992 provided ample 
justification for this pride. War, hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, adrift at sea—in 
these situations and more, hams dem- 
onstrated the value of the amateur 
radio service. In Bosnia-Hercegovina 
hams have provided vital information 
on their dire straits to both relief work- 
ers and the concerned world. In Ha- 
wail, hams with direction-finding 
equipment triangulated and helped 
locate acouple adrift for several days 
ina powerless motor boat. And in both 
Florida and Hawaii, hams provided 
invaluable information and communi- 
cations in weather-related events. 


Fortunately, few of us willever beina 
war zone. And the chances of partici- 
pating in a missing-person action are 
relatively slim. The odds of being in- 
volved in catastrophic weather or a 
local calamity, on the other hand, are 
fairly high. Knowing how hams oper- 
ated—the not-so-good as well as the 
near-heroic—can help us hone our 
own skills and be ready when an 
emergency strikes. 


Pinellas Tornadoes 


“| sleptlate that Saturday morning,” 
reminisced Steve Sanders, N4WAK. 
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“Just for fun, | 
turned on the 
radio before | 
tookmy shower. 
My first thought 
when | heard 
them giving 
damage reports 
was that | had 
forgotten about 
our RACES 
simulation. | 
quickly realized 
No! this was a 
real situation 
they were work- 
ing. | broke in 
and offered to 
take the net for 
Cantar relive 
N40OBT, our 
Pinellas County 
(Florida) Emer- 
gency Coordi- 
nator (EC)... Af- 
ter all, when you hit that PTT, you 
have to be ready to jump in with both 
feet!” 


Indeed, amateurs rendered an incred- 
ible service the morning of October 3 
1992 as numerous tornadoes raced 
through Pinellas and surrounding 
counties. A freak convergence of three 
weather systems spawned multiple 
tornadoes. Incredibly, the National 
Weather Service’s nearby transmitter 


Nani Rhoden, AH6I!, was one of the scores of Hawaiian hams who copied 
health-and-welfare traffic sent by Joe Keola, KH6BFZ. Photo: AH6IH. 


failed just when it was most needed. 
Not only was no advance warning 
possible, the Weather Service was 
unable to give bulletins or other infor- 
mation during the devastating wind 
storm. Skywarn volunteers and the 
Clearwater Amateur Radio Society 
emergency net provided vital and 
timely information. 


In addition to real-time tracking of the 
tornado progress, amateurs reported 
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to area hospital 
emergency 
rooms and other 
facilities to pro- 
vide communica- 
tions when need- 
ed. When the am- 
bulance dispatch 
center didlose its 
communications 
for about 45 min- 
utes, service was 
not disrupted — 
amateurs were 
already there, 
ready to fill the 
need. 


Hurricane 
Andrew 


Volunteers from 
the entire South- 
eastern region 
rushed to Dade 
County following 
Hurricane An- 
drew to use their communication skills 
to lessen the suffering. Hams assisted 
at field hospitals and food-distribution 
sites and accompanied the National 
Guard into the wreckage of communi- 
ties, looking for isolated victims. For 
days, the only effective, reliable com- 
munication within the stricken area 
was via amateur radio. 


One group, an ARES response team 
headed by Ozzie Osband, N4SCY, 
travelled from the Tampa Bay area. 
“This was basically an ad-hoc, grass- 
roots effort, coordinated with ARRL. 
George Foster, NY1H, heard a gen- 
eral call on HF for replacement work- 
ers. The first response groups were 
already fatigued, and several clubs 
and individuals in our area offered to 
relieve them,” explained Shipman, the 
Pinellas EC. 


In addition to radio gear —rigs, batter- 


ies, antennas, coax, fittings, and the 
like —the Tampa Bay group brought 
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Mike Morrow, KH6JQM, knows the value of Skywarn from the dual perspective of a professional meteorologist who Is also 
an active ham. Photo: N6VQE. 


food and medical supplies with them 
as well. Aware of the disruption to 
Dade County’s infra-structure, the 
group also took a barrel of gasoline 
and acase of oil. 


When they arrived they found organi- 
zational chaos in addition to physical 
disruption. Local authorities —them- 
selves often over-stressed volunteers 
unfamiliar with Dade County —did not 
have specific assignments for the 
Tampa Bay reinforcements. The re- 
sponse team divided into 2-person 
units and found a variety of places to 
be useful. With street signs blown 
down, even finding specific locations 
was not simple or straightforward. No 
one claimed disasters were easy! 


“We were basically unsupported at 
the food-distribution site where we 
ended up,” said Scott Houldsworth, 
KC4TGOQ. “Shortly after we arrived, 
the other volunteers left. Keith Goff, 
KC4DIP, and | became the site man- 


agers. I’lltell you, it was scary being 
alone there that first night. Real quickly, 
we got smart. We provided food, cook- 
ies and juice for the National Guards- 
menin the area and we tuned a radio 
to a popular local station. That way, 
we knew they’d always be around. | 
did a lot of things that were not strictly 
communications just because they 
needed to be done. | know we’re 
supposed to be communicators, but if 
you’ re there to help and make things 
work, you'll do other things, too.” 


Carolyn Davis, KC4SXP, confirmed 
the lack of coordination that volun- 
teers faced in Dade County. “People 
wanted to help, but things were very 
poorly organized. We had useless 
medical supplies at the field hospital 
where Bob (her husband, N4ZML) 
and | were. We had sophisticated 
surgical supplies—what we really 
needed were basic first-aid materials. 
We went 20 hours a day monitoring 
radios, passing traffic, coordinating 
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activities and supplies, and so forth. 
The EOC wanted medical reports, but 
we were too busy trying to care for 
patients.” 


After the immediate crisis was some- 
what resolved, Houldsworth, Davis 
and others accompanied nurses and 
National Guardspeople into devas- 
tated neighborhoods looking for addi- 
tional victims. “The National Guard 
wasn’t crazy about having us come 
along with them at first,” Houldsworth 
explained. “They didn’t understand 
our function. They changed their atti- 
tude rather quickly when they realized 
they could communicate with each 
other but not with the field hospital!” 


Hurricane Iniki 


Less than amonth after Andrew ripped 
through southern Florida and Louisi- 
ana, Hurricane Iniki was a most un- 
welcome visitor to the Garden Isle of 
Kauai. Also a Category 4 storm, Iniki 
left this northern-most of the Hawai- 
ian Islands virtually isolated. The furi- 
ous winds destroyed all commercial 
power and communication lines, 
wiped out commercial broadcast sta- 
tions, and rendered government back- 
up communications systems useless. 
Although the details were not known, 
officials in the state capital and major 
city, Honolulu, knew something dread- 
ful had happened. That’s when Joe 
Keola, KH6BFZ, sprang to action. 


“You don't know it yet,” he thought, 
“but youneed my help!” Within four 
hours of the all-clear signal, Keola 
had convinced state officials to send 
him over as part of the State Civil 
Defense response. 


Totally self-contained, Keola brought 
food and water with him as well as 
transceivers, power supplies, dipoles 
and quads for various bands and other 
necessities. Instinctively recognizing 
the ironic possibility of helpers be- 
coming burdens, Keola was careful 
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The Tampa Bay response team included (left to right) Carolyn Davis, KC4SXP; Bob Davis, 


eas, 


N4ZML; Keith Goff, KC4DIP; Scott Houldsworth, KC4TGQ. Second row, Ozzie Osband, N4SCY; 
Bill Reiss, KK4XI; Ed, KD400S; and Chris Novack, KN4VU. Photo: KC4TGQ. 


not to tap local resources in any way. 


Itis hard to imagine just how isolated 
an island becomes when it suffers a 
major catastrophe, such as Hurricane 
Iniki. With no commercial power or 
communications lines available, with 
roads blocked by tons of debris, itis 
almost impossible to begin restoring 
life to normal. Indeed, with both cel- 
lular and regular telephone service to 
and from Kauai completely severed, 
the Mayor of the island communi- 
cated with the governor of the state 
via an amateur 2-meter repeater lo- 
cated on Oahu. By definition, disas- 
ters are chaotic; island environments 
make them even more difficult to alle- 
viate. 


“| went out of my way totry to help the 
Red Cross,” Keola explained, “but 
they were not appreciative. They said 


| couldn’thelp them. So! went off and 
within 20 minutes Charlie Otnott, 
WDD5BJT, and | were operational in 
the field. The first two nights! slept on 
the sidewalk.” 


Keola didn't do much sleeping, how- 
ever. The first day he sent 1,000 
health-and-welfare messages in six 
hours. 


“At first| used 7.288 MHz, but it was 
so crowded. People were just rag- 
chewing while we had a real emer- 
gency to work. Sowe moved to 7,088, 
that portion reserved for operators in 
Hawaii, Guam and the rest of the 
Pacific area. People kept away from 
us there, and we could really work. “I'd 
pass 20 or 30 messages to an opera- 
tor—until he cried ‘uncle’ —and then 
I'd move on to the next operator. We 
must have kept at this for six or seven 
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hours atatime.” 


Nani Rhoden, AH6II, Bill 
Rhoden, AH6IH, and 
Chuck Burch, AH6IN, all 
on Oahu, copied hundreds 
of messages from Keola 
and then contacted the in- 
dividuals mentioned inthe 
traffic. BillHeyde, KH6UU, 
Ken Arck, AH6LE, and 
other members of the Maui 
Amateur Radio Club also 
received Kauai traffic from 
Keola. 


“I'll tell you, it got really 
emotional at times. I'd work 
the traffic from Joe, and 
then my wife, Machiko, and 
| would make collect phone 
calls all over the country. 
We handled 151 mes- 
sages. Only two people 
refused the collect calls 
and there were only two 
“wrong’ numbers. When | 
checked back with Joe, he 
verified that the number | 
had was the number he 
was given. The phone com- 
pany operators were re- 
ally nice, too. After a while, 
we would get the same 
ones over and over. They 
understood what we were doing. If we 
reached an answering machine, the 
operator let us leave a brief message 
without any charge.” 


Anticipating 
Emergencies 


Each of these three disasters holds 
importantlessons for the inevitable next 
time. The almost textbook-perfect re- 
sponse of volunteer communicators to 
the chain of tornadoes was possible 
largely because of the training and prac- 
tice the participants had had. In both of 
the hurricane situations, on the other 
hand, volunteers were not familiar with 
each other, their surroundings or often 
even their missions. 
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Scott Houldsworth, KC4TGQ, shows A/ Shaver, AH6KX, 
how he operated his 2-meter HT off an ordinary car battery. 


It is hard to imagine 
just how isolated 
an island becomes 
when it suffers a major 
catastrophe, such as 
Hurricane niki... 
With no commercial 
power or communications 
lines available, 
with roads blocked 
by tons of debris... 


“Our weekly emergency 
nets really paid off,” re- 
flected Sanders, who as- 
sumed control of the net 
of weather-spotters dur- 
ing the Pinellas twisters. 
“Our Club frequently 
schedules speakers from 
the National Weather Ser- 
vice. From them, we have 
learned the important 
things to look for as se- 
vere weather develops. 
Because of the weekly net 
and our occasional simu- 
lations, a core group has 
emerged, able to respond 
quickly and appropriately. 
| don’t mean to sound 
cocky, but this time things 
wentright.” 


“Skywarnis an excellent 
program,” advocated 
Mike Morrow, KH6JOM, 
a professional meteorolo- 
gist at Oahu’s Weather 
Service office. “It works 
two ways—we educate 
hams about weather phe- 
nomena and they notify 
us when they observe 
what we’ ve talked about. 
Itreally works!” 


Hams don’t always have the luxury of 
being able to work an emergency in 
familiar settings, with operators whose 
styles and strengths are known to 
each other. More often, the present- 
ing situation is one of extreme chaos 
and disruption. It is easy to say we 
should learn from these experiences 
and be ready to respond appropri- 
ately the next time. The truthis, how- 
ever, that each disaster is unique, 
presenting its own challenges. The 
most important lessons to learn, per- 
haps, are the value of preparedness 
and the value of flexibility. When di- 
saster strikes, amateurs—and their 
equipment—must be ready to respond 
to any scene that presents itself. » 
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P.C. ELECTRONICS 2522 PAXSON LANE ARCADIA CA 91007-8537 USA 


TOM (W6ORG)_& MARYANN (WB6YSS) O'HARA 


ONLY 


$499 delivered in the contiguous USA 


818 447-4565 
24 hr FAX order line (818) 447-0489 


>10 Watts 
p.e.p. Out 


Made in USA 


TC70-10 Transceiver lets you get on right away with all the 
power most will need in one box - *90 Miles line of sight 


° Adjustable peak envelope power RF output 
Typical range from 2 to15 Watts allows proper adjustment to 
fully drive the Mirage D1010-ATVN or RF Concepts 4-110 to 
full 100 Watts output for DX, without sync or audio clipping. 


° Separate mic and line audio volume controls 
Lets you do voice over commenting on video tapes 


° Rugged 7.5x7.5x2.7" black die cast alum. box 
Stands up under rough public service applications and takes 
up less space on the operating table than 1 Watt plus amp. 


° True Final RF detected video monitor output 
lets you properly set the video gain control based on final 
output RF rather than low level. Camera video is at this jack 
during receive for focus & lighting set up before transmitting. 

Front panel jacks accept composite video and line audio from 

your camcorder or VCR plus a low Z mic with push to look. 

Sensitive GaAsfet downconverter tunes whole 420-450 MHz 

70cm band down to your TV channel 2, 3 or 4. Comes with one 

crystal you specify on 439.25, 434.0, 427.25 or 426.25. Second 
switch selectable crystal add $15. Requires 13.8 Vdc @ 3 Amps. 


P.C. Electronic pioneered the ATV transceiver in 
1977 with the 10 Watt TC-1. While the change 
in 1985 to the 1.5 Watt units gives the flexibility 
of selecting 15, 50 or 70 Watts depending on the 
situation, many long time ATVers said they 
missed the old 10 Watter which did just fine in 
most cases for local and repeater use - *90 
miles snow free line of sight using 14 dBd 
beams. You've always been able to build your 
own 10 Watt system from some of the basic 
modules on page 2 (TVC-2G, TXA5-70, FMA5-F 
and PA5), but now we have a ready to go 
alternative in a rugged die cast aluminum box. 

Transmitting equipment sold only to licensed Tech class radio 
amateurs, verified in the Callbook, for legal purposes. If newly 


licensed or upgraded, mail or fax copy of license. . However, 
receiving downconverters available to all . 


COMPLETE 70CM ATV STATION 


Your TV set 


TC70-10...$499 
+ ATV Transceiver 


10 Watts p.e.p. min. 
13,8 Vde @ 3A power supply req. 


Your video camera 
or camcorder 


Remember when comparing prices, ours include UPS surface shipping. 


Optional 100 Watt Amplifiers 


RF Concepts 4-110......$349 
Mirage D1010-ATVN ...$349 
25 Amp pwr supply req. 


Antennas - see pg 5 


KLM 440-16X 14dBd $129 

KLM 440-10X 11 dBd $72 

KLM 440-6X 8.9 dBd $60 
RUTLAND FO22-ATV 15.8 dBd $105 


HAMS: call or write for a complete ATV catalog. 
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Commercial radio built by Agusty in 1922. 


Puerto Rico's 
First Radio Amateurs 
(Continued from page 10) 


turns in the primary and 600 in the 
secondary with No.36 wire. | built my 
first tube receiver with two cheap vari- 
able condensers and two tubes. It was 
regenerative and worked very well, al- 
though it was ghostly. Once the station 
was tuned, | could not move or breath 
too heavily because the station would 
disappear. | solved this problem by 
grounding the receiver and covering it 
with a layer of copper. 


Since the spark transmitter had be- 
come obsolete, | procured anew tube 
transmitter. Itlooked like an undressed 
doll. twas supposed to carry 50 watts. 
| made a power pack with mercury 
tubes given to me by a seaman in 
Caneyu as we shared a bottle of rum! 
After hundreds of tests and changes 
| was able to establish contact with 
amateurs on the East coast of the 
United States. 
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My antenna had to be 
taken down during 
World War I, as ordered 
by the Federal 
government. As soon as 
armistice was confirmed 
on November 11, 1918, 

! reinstalled it and 
eagerly pursued 
electricity and radio 
studies and 
experimentations with 
even greater enthusiasm 
than before. 

| obtained any and all 
books and catalogues 
published on the 

subject at the time. 


By that time, |.T & T, the owner of the 
telephone company, had plans to in- 
stall a broadcast station in Puerto 
Rico. The engineer and the installa- 
tion team had already arrived and the 
Radio Corporation of Puerto Rico had 
been established. They offered mea 
position as administrator, and after 
repeated offers and encouragement 
from friends at the Club, | resigned as 
the Club's president. In August 1922 
| joined the Radio Corporation of 
Puerto Rico and its station WKAQ, 
which | inaugurated December 3, 
1922. 


| moved to Pershing Ave., in Santurce, 
built my new laboratory, repair and 
construction shop, and set up the 
room where | installed a new trans- 
mitter-and receiver. | made a radio 
transmitter that | copied from one 
Ochoa lent me. It was a Paragon and 
was very efficient--for local purposes. 


| already had aused receiver, one of the 
first built by National. The antennas 
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were made up of six different wires, 
going inalldirections, that merged ata 
switch in order to select the one that 
allowed for a better signal. 


By this time, and despite my work at 
WKAQO, my personal communications 
were taking place regularly with for- 
eign amateurs and proof of contact 
cards were arriving, by the dozen, 
from the U.S. Some cards came from 
other countries that allowed radio 
amateurs to operate which, back then, 
were few. 


Pinero, Luis Rexach, Saldana, Mario 
Castro, Pedro Rodriguez, Richard 
Bartholomew in Garrochales, Carrero 
in Mayaguez, and many others were 
quite active. | was able to fill the walls 
and ceiling of my shack with cards, 
despite the darned static and ORM 
caused by the many amateurs now on 
the airinthe U.S. 


Luis Rexach, 40I's daughter Nelly, a 
child, was ill in New York. Every after- 
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All my life, I've "lived" 
with hobbies. 

! collect copper and 
silver coins, tools, 
books and papers, 
antique weapons and 
furniture, fossils, 
ceramics, plants, 
animals, stamps, and 
! don't know what else. 
But, none of these 
things compare to 
having been the first 
amateur radio operator, 
having enjoyed 
pleasures, and even 
sorrows, that | 

will never forget. 


This is a 
long-wave radio 
built by 
Joaquin Agusty 


in 1922. 


noon, Luis made contact with an 
amateur in that city and knew the 
status of his child from his station in 
Martin Pena. Today, Nelly is married 
to the congenial president of the Banco 
Popular Papi Carrion. 


Among others, | had an experience 
one rainy afternoon. | tuned to a sta- 
tion in Sao Paolo, Brazil, calling CQ. 
| called and the operator responded. 
| told him that | had a message for that 
city and he took it. He told me to wait 
a while and then returned with a re- 
sponse. The addressee lived down- 
stairs from the amateur. The mes- 
sage was from my friend Alberto Lee, 
to his brother who lived in Sao Paolo. 
| quickly leftin my old Essex to deliver 
the message. Mr. Lee couldn't believe 
what had happened and even wanted 
to pay me for my services. | explained 
that charging for these services wasn't 
allowed, that it was all free and per- 
formed for the love of the hobby. 


Another fine amateur was Ulises Marin 


Amateur Communccations-| 


MAKE LEARNING FUN 
with the CODEKEY 1000 
Code Practice Oscillator 


$1 9.95 plus Ae postage 


-Compact and Easy to carry 
-Operates on 9V battery included 
-Adjustable Volume 
-Durable Metal Case 
-Variable Sidetone Send check and 
money order to: 
P.O. Box 131646 
: STATEN ISLAND 
media N.Y. 10313-0006 


Mentors Phone 
ed inc: (718) 983-1416 
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ARE YOU MISSING OUT? 


Published 
6 times 
per year! 


available 
at most 
Retail Dealers 


80 Pages! 


There is only ONE Amateur Radio pub- 
lication that delivers FULL COVERAGE 
on "ALL" specia!ty modes: FSTV SSTV 
WEFAX RTTY AMTOR PACKET OSCAR. 


15 paid column editors, over 40 con- 
tributing authors & 56 in-field reporters. 
Great technical articles, activity reports, 
projects, mode news, product reviews! 


Annual subscriptions are just $20 USA, 
$25 Canada/Mexico or $30 Foreign. 
Sample or current issue: $3.75 ppd. 
MC/VISA accepted (5% added). 


Call or Write Today! 


SPEC-COM Journal 
P.O. Box 1002, 
Dubuque, IA 52004 


(319) 557-8791 
FAX: (319) 583-6462 
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Telegraph receiver used to copy signals in Code, built by PR4JE. 


who was active then and is active 
today. Isidoro Baldrich, in Cayey, was 
another excellent old timer, as were 
many others whose names escape 
me. So many nights spent trying to 
communicate with amateurs in the 
Pacific... The anecdotes and events 
surrounding amateurs from 1920 to 
1930, would fill a book. 


You, today's operators, have suc- 
ceeded in reaching the kind of elec- 
tronic progress never dreamed of. Itis 
important to mention the problems 
that we had back then. We had to build 
our own sets, without blueprints, with- 
out technique and without means 
within our reach. 


The progress that the Radio Club of 
P.R. enjoys today is primarily the result 
of the efforts by the Parents of the 
Puerto Rico Amateur Club: Felix, and 
Alicia Rodriguez. Alicia, amodest, friend- 
ly and charming woman, is truly the 
Mother of Puerto Rican radio amateurs. 


All my life, I've "lived" with hobbies. | 
collect copper and silver coins, tools, 


books and papers, antique weapons 
and furniture, fossils, ceramics, plants, 
animals, stamps, and | don't know 
what else. But, none of these things 
compare to having been the first ama- 
teur radio operator, having enjoyed 
pleasures, and even sorrows, that | 
will never forget. 


Editor's Note: Agusty's original ar- 
ticle appeared in Spanish in 1969 in 
Onda Terrestre, Radio Club of Puerto 
Rico's official publication. These were 
his first and last written words on the 
subject of his radio days. PR4JE died 
in 1973 at the age of 78. Ourthanks to 
P.R. correspondent Carlos F. 
Gutiérrez, KP4AA and the Radio 
Museum of Puerto Rico for providing 
us with original article and photos. For 
a pictorial report on Puerto Rico's 
Radio Museum, where many of these 
original sets are in exhibit,, see 
Radioscan's (now Amateur Commu- 
nications) September 1992 issue.= 


Translated by Lourdes Simon. 
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RADIO ACTIVE YOUTH 


Young Speakers 


By Carole Perry, WB2MGP 


everal months ago | had the 

privilege of co-moderating the 

Youth Forum for the ARRL 
Hudson Division with 16 year old Mark 
Hartmann, N2MCV. Mark proves the 
point that children 
react especially well 
to ideas and sug- 
gestions presented 
by their peers. Rich 
Moseson, NW2L, 
who is the North 
New Jersey section 
manager for the 
ARRL appointed 
Mark to be asection 
manager in charge 
of youth activities. 
Rich says that, 
“Mark is the only 
teenager and one of 
only two people un- 
der 30 inamanage- 
ment position with 
the ARRL.” 


Atthe Youth Forum, 
we had an audience 
made up primarily 
of teachers and re- 
cruiters of young 
people, looking for 
some creative ap- 
proaches in working with kids. I’m 
always suggesting that clubs or youth 
groups look for enthusiastic young 
hams to do a lot of their recruiting for 
them. Having a lively presentation by 
ayoungster is a sure fire way to excite 
the children in your audience. 
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Well, | took some of my own advice 
and recently invited Mark to come to 
my school to address some of my ham 
radio classes. My 6th, 7th, and 8th 
graders at Intermediate School 72 in 


Mark, N2MCV, (ARRL North Jersey Section Manager in charge of Youth Activities) chatted with 6th graders. Left to tight, 
Val, Nicole and Ed. 


Staten Island, New York, are used to 
having all kinds of interesting ham 
radio operators visitthem. After eleven 
years of teaching, “Introduction To 
Amateur Radio” to the age group of 10 
to 13, | have learned a couple of 
“survival” techniques. One of them is 


to provide an environmentthat is con- 
ducive to having fun while learning. 
Highly motivated children will surpass 
your highest expectations of them. 


In the week prior to Mark’s arrival, | 
prepared the students for his visit by 
telling them about his background 
and having them prepare a list of 
questions for him. Of course, this 
became a good opportunity to dis- 
cuss interviews and how to phrase 
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ne RADIO ACTIVE YOUTH 


questions in an intelligent manner. 
The beauty of amateur radio in a 
classroom is that it allows the teacher 
to cross over into all areas of the 
school’s curricula. Language Arts 
skills, which are a big part of commu- 
nicating, are abundantin aham radio 
class. The kids were looking forward 
to meeting someone close to their 
own age. 


Mark told my classes that he first 
became interested in ham radio two 
years ago because he enjoyed scan- 
ning the police monitor and listening- 
inonthe other bands. Itdidn’ttake him 
long to realize that he would have 
more fun if he were able to transmit. 


Two local hams taught Mark the ba- 
sics and he was on his way. Today he 
is a Technician who is looking to up- 
grade. The children were especially 
interested as he described Sparta, 
the town in New Jersey where he 
lives. He made them laugh as he told 
them how isolated and remote this 
area is. Mark said that counting cows 
can become the evening’s activity 
when the teenagers don’t have much 
else to do. | think he capably de- 
scribed how valuable the radio can be 
for communications in asituation such 
as his. 


Mark is a junior at Sparta High School 
where he is trying to start a ham radio 
club. He enjoys packet radio and com- 
munications onthe VHF and UHF bands. 
He volunteered to work on the local 
ambulance during the weekends to help 
out on the radio. Mark even had an 
exciting story to tell about how his knowl- 
edge of radio helped him to make a 
contact with a local Secret Service Of- 
fice that needed some help with a co- 
axial cable hook-up that he was able to 
provide for them. In return, he was 
presented with a T-shirt and jacketfrom 
the Secret Service with his own name 
on it. | could tell that the children were 
very impressed as Mark proudly held 
the jacket up to show them. 
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N2MCV, tried to access the Sparta repeater in New Jersey, from our classroom in Staten Island. 


My classes enjoyed hearing our young 
guest speaker describe the use of 
repeaters in his area. There was more 
than one giggle as Mark recounted 
some funny experiences of speaking 
to his girlfriend on the local repeater 
through an autopatch. He encour- 
aged the youngsters to get their ham 
radio licenses so that there could be 
more young people on the air for him 
to speak with. 


By the end of the fourth presentation 
to the fourth class, Mark had a greater 
respect for teachers who must keep 
their own energy and enthusiasm level 
up for the classes at the end of the 
day, even after having done the same 
presentation seven other times that 
day. 


All the kids left my room smiling; and 
there was a good follow-up response 
the next day. The children appreciate 
any speaker who. is lively and gets 
their attention; but they do seem to 
especially enjoy listening to their own 
peers. 


Through the years I’ve had the plea- 


sure of doing Youth Forums with many 
talented young people. Little 8-year- 
old Louis Zuckerman, KD4HRD; Ex- 
tra Class holder at 11 years of age 
Dan Savio, AA2GM; and lovely young 
ladies Angie Fischer, KBOHXY; Mary 
Alestra, KB2IGG; and Christine 
Witkowski, KC6YUT are only a few of 
the many impressive and eloquent 
young adults | have worked with. 


Remember to use this valuable re- 
source that we have in amateur ra- 
dio—young people. Use them at your 
field day activities, parades, mara- 
thons and club events. Make sure 
they are made to feel welcome and 
needed. 


At this time | am looking for enthusias- 
tic and eloquent ham radio operators 
under the age of 18 to participate in 
the ’°93 Dayton Hamvention Youth 
Forum and in the June Texas 
Hamcom. If you know a youngster 
whois interested in being interviewed, 
please have them call me at (718) 
983-1416 or write to me at P.O. Box 
131646, Staten Island, NY 10313- 
0006 and include a phone number. = 
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ViewPort VGA 


Color SSTV for IBM / Clones 


Classifieds 


WANTED: Your classified ad inserted in 
this section. 


All classifieds should be received before the 10th 
of the previous month. 


Features: Receives 8, 12, 24 and 36 teh igs or 72 and M1, gia ee ee 
ae COLOR I n REAL TIME, the pic’ appear on the en 
ived. Tran er 12, 24, and 36 awe nd 36 o 72 COLOR, The 


SE nwort is shareware and was created by John tiaidaban no, KA2PYJ. 


Complete Kit Only......... 
Assembled & Tested ....... 
CA Residents add 7.75% sales tax. S&H: $6.50 (insured) 
Foreign orders add 20%. For catalog 
send legal size SASE (52¢) to: 


A & A Engineering 


2521 W. LaPalma # K « Anaheim, CA 92801 + 714-952-2114 


For fast service, you can also fax your classified 
ad at (305) 594-7677. Please use coupon and 
read information on page 37. 


Free classified ad insertion for all subscribers. 
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UP THE ANTEnna 


WHEN | WIN THE LOTTERY, (LL BUY THE OTHER 
TOWER 


1F YOU COULD FIND OUT HOW HE DOES THAT is = 
IT WOULD BE EASY TO RAISE YOUR New / eg Loe Saar Bee 
100 FOOT TOWER. a 
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Simple Operation 
Advanced. Technology 


Within Budget - - Witho 


models, and just when you thought simple, intuitive operation 


DJ -180T. 


A different offset can be goed in gach memory acl ano 


most other functions can also be stored independently in each 
‘memory channel. CTCSS encode 
and decode comes standard. As 
‘most QSO's on 2- meter are done 
through repeaters, these special 
features make the DJ-180T the 
most practical HT to own. Alinco 


Also Available 
DJ-580T Dual Bander 


technology with low-cost. 


Check out the affordable 
technology of the 90's. 
Check out ALINCO. _ 


Incredibly Tough ! 


Photo for Demonstration only- Abuse to 
the transceiver will void the warranty. 


has once again combined high- 


ALINCO SAS ONO INC. 


R SERVICE CARD 


| Receive 130. 0- 173.9 MHz 


ee 2 — + CTCSS encode decode built-in 
Just when you thought great audio and tough as nails fae — 


tion were luxury features available only on the most expensive : 


- 2 watts standard, 5 watts with optional EBP- 28N battery pack 
+ High/Low power selection 


Selectable frequency step for quick QSY 
was a thing of the past, — comes. the Alinco VHF- a Hl, 


Standard DTMF keyboard 
+ Low battery indicator 
- "Busy" channel LCD indicator 

- Key Lock/ PTT Lock functions 

- Auto Power Off 
. Instant QSY to Call channel 
- Monitor button 
+ Scan Modes 
- Battery Saver design 
- Supplied with Ni-Cd battery pack EBP- 26N io 2y watts output, wall 
charger, belthook, and strap. 
- Optional accessories: EBP’28N Battery pack for 5 watts output, 
EDH-11 Drycell case, EDC-45 Quick charger, EMS- 9 Speaker- 
microphone, EME-12/13 Headset with VOX/PTT. EME-15 Tie-pin 
microphone, EDH-12 DC Jack adaptor .EBC-6 Mobile bracket, _ 
ESC-18/19 Soft case, EJ-14U 50ch per a EJ- 18U 200ch 
Memory unit. 


ALINCO ELECTRONICS INC. 
438 Amapola Avenue, Unit 130, Torrance, CA 90501 
Tel. (310) 618-8616 Fax (310) 618-8758 


Specification and features are subject to change without notice or obligation. 


KENWOOD 


...pacesetter in Amateur Radio 


VEG CALL 


Deciding on where to mount a transceiver 
can be a tough call. But with Kenwood’s new 
TM-742A (144MHz/440MHz) and TM-942A 
(1444MHz/440MHz/1200MHz) FM multi- 
banders, you get to enjoy real freedom of 
choice, because controls and display can be 
installed separately (requires optional kit). 
With their top-flight features and turbo- 
charged performance, these transceivers 
bring stylish sophistication to the world of 
mobile communications. 
© High output—50 watts (144MHz), 35 watts (440MHz), 

10 watts (1200MHz) @100 memory channels+1 call channel 
and memory bank system @8 scan modes per band, plus CO 
and TO scan stop modes @Independent SQL and VOL controls 
for each band @ Automatic band change (A.B.C.) 

©S meter squelch, noise squelch & auto squelch @Tone alert 
with elapsed time indicator Date & time display, stopwatch, 
alarm, on/off timer @ Direct frequency entry with supplied 
microphone @Cross-band repeater, dual-in repeater, fixed- 
band repeater 


TM-742A/940A 


Mobile Transceivers 
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©New & improved detachable front panel 
Total 3-way convenience. For example, the main 
unit can be installed in the trunk, while the dis- 
play and controls are mounted either side of the 
steering wheel (with DFK-3, 4, 7). 


©Tri-band receive/display 

The TM-942A can receive three bands simultane- 
ously, with all three frequencies displayed on the 
LCD panel. The TM-742A can be upgraded to tri- 
band status with one of four optional band units 
(28MHz, SOMHz, 220MHz, and 1200MHz). 


@Built-in DISS with pager function 

DTSS allows DIMF access to the transceiver: the 
squelch is opened only when a specific 3-digit 
code is received. Also, a pager alerts the operator 
to an incoming call. 


KENWOOD U.S.A. CORPORATION 
COMMUNICATIONS & TEST EQUIPMENT GROUP 
PO. BOX 22745, 2201 E. Dominguez 


Street, Long Beach, CA 90801-5745 
KENWOOD ELECTRONICS CANADA INC. 


6070 Kestrel Road, Mississauga, 
Ontario, Canada L5T 1S8 


